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Nw: THE TIME to replace your weary old ma- 
chines—and enjoy all the easier-teaching ad- 
vantages of brand-new SINGER* Electric Sewing 


Machines. 


What a difference they make! Finest classroom 
models ever—built by the company that’s been 
making the world’s finest sewing machines for 100 


years. 


See how they can simplify teaching for you— 


simplify learning for your students. 


ce) 


Simpler to operate. New SINGER Class- 
room Machines have fewer complicated 
parts. Machine is easy to thread, bobbin 
easy to wind. Speed of machine under 
perfect control at all times. So easy to 
operate even a beginner can get beauti- 
ful results. Many free teaching aids avail- 
able on request. 


Qo 


New, improved features. No more 
guesswork about tension or stitch size. 
Machines have numbered tension dial, 
calibrated stitch regulator. Also: enclosed 
motor, knee control, reverse feed, con- 
venient sewing light. 


Q 


Stools to match. Sturdy, comfortable, 
attractive for your sewing room. Walnut 
or mahogany finish. Useful notion and 
accessories compartment under leather- 
ette cushion. 


QO 


Less time lost through breakdowns. 
Classroom machines are bound to get ex- 


WITH NEW SINGER 














tra-hard use. And these new SINGER 
models are built to take it—to keep right 
on stitching smoothly for years. No other 
make has such a record of dependability! 


QO 


Always-prompt service. A call to your 
SINGER SEWING CENTER will bring an 
expert repairman. Free service in clean- 
ing, oiling and adjusting machines. Where 
repairs and parts replacements are neces- 
sary, written estimates given in advance. 


ORDER YOUR NEW SINGER ELECTRICS NOW! 


Phone or stop in at your local 


SINGER SEWING CENTER 


There’s One Near Your School 








100th ANNIVERSARY 


a aes 





Copyright, U.S.A., 








MAY, 1951 





1950, 1951, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. *A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUF A( 






AVES, MONE BECIWVE ZAGMNG 


CLASSROOM MACHINES! 


Workmanship guaranteed. Special dis- 
counts on parts and supple S. 


fo) 


Future value to students. \\ hat an ad- 
vantage for your girls to /earn to sew on 
the same kind of machines they’re most 
likely to have in their own homes later 
SINGER Sewing Machines! 


SPECIAL 
DISCOUNT 
TO SCHOOLS 


Liberal trade-in allowance on old 





machines of any make, any 











RING COMPANY. All rights reserved f yuntries, 


















































practicalities... 


For girls who are enthusiastic about 

rural living and enjoy working with people 
of all ages, home demonstration work 

is a challenging career. Typical 

of the many jobs undertaken by 

the agent is the home canning lesson 
depicted on this month’s cover. This scene, 
which is annually duplicated throughout 
the country, took place in Utah County, 
Utah. The agents are Mrs. Belyn Stevens 


= 


ASIC to all human nature is the need 
for approval. Individually, each of 








USDA Extension Service 


OW can home economics fit into 

the core curriculum program? 

Continuing her discussion of this 
topic started in the April issue, Lucille 
L. Lurry describes an exploratory study 
concerning the relationship of home eco- 
nomics to the core curriculum in the 
secondary school. The study was con- 
ducted by Betty Alford, a graduate stu- 
dent in home economics education at 
Florida State, under the supervision of 
Miss Lurry. It was carricd on in a sev- 
enth grade core class in the Florida State 
University High School. The core 
teacher was James E. Faulhaber. Turn 
to page 222 for the results of this study. 


* 


Since National Home Demonstration 
Week is being observed the first week 
in May, it is particularly appropriate 
to honor the 3500 home economists who 
work as home demonstration agents and 
assistant agents. Both our cover photo- 
graph and the picture story on page 224 
and 225 describe the wide variety of 
activities that are “all in the dav’s 
work of the home demonstration agent.” 
We wish to express our thanks to Clara 
Bailey Ackerman, Editor of the Exten- 
sion Service Review, for her help in 
securing photographs and background 
material for this presentation. 


* 


In the clothing section, Marie An- 
toinette Falcone discusses Wrinkle-Re- 
sistant Finishes, a topic of particular in- 
terest to home sewers in the selection of 
summer fabrics. Turn to page 227. The 


and Mrs. Jenniev Poulson. For more 
about the work of the home demonstration 
agent, turn to the article on page 224 


a style show with a new twist. This 
fashion playlet, which was written and 
produced by her pupils, may inspire 
others to work out similar scripts. 

In The Unit Method of Slipcovering 
on page 232, Alberta Dodson presents 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
five-part slip cover and outlines steps 
for making slip covers by this method 
Miss Dodson claims no distinction for 
originating this method, but rather 
points out that it came to her first 
from Jessie Lee Deeker, home furnish- 
ing specialist from California. However, 
Miss Dodson has organized the direc- 
tions in easy-to-follow form and_ has 
added ideas that inevitably come with 
experience. Alberta Dodson, as many 
may remember, wrote the provocative 
article in the June 1950 issue of 
PRACTICAL HoME Economics called Test 
Your Home for Personality. She is as- 
sociate professor of home economics at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

* 


Another of the radio scripts prepared 
by Bess Jane Barton for junior high 
school pupils appears this month. It is 
Safety in the Home, a subject which 
should be an integral part of all home 
economics teaching, since home acci- 
dents cause so many deaths and so much 
injury every year. Turn to page 234 
to learn how the Young Homemakers 
tackle this problem. 

To help your students prepare for 
June examinations and for summer 
home projects, Patricia Appleyard has 
prepared a Quiz for Jelly Makers. See 
page 238. 


us seeks it in our personal relationships 
with others and in our work. As a 
group we want recognition for home 
economics because it is the broad area 
in which we do our daily jobs. 

We are all convinced that through 
home economics we can make a contri- 
bution towards better living. But how 
can we more effectively go about inter- 
preting our home economics program 
to associates and community and gain 
the approval we desire for our field? 

In order to build lasting friendly 
attitudes towards home economics we 
have to begin by giving freely of our 
selves, our knowledge and our skills. 
Just as in many personal relationships, 
it often seems that it is necessary to 
go more than halfway. We have to dis- 
cover others—workers in other fields, 
groups in the community—before they 
can discover and know us. 

Recently I heard the story of a home 
economics teacher who taught in the 
same town for ten years and thought it 
a very dull community. Each weekend, 
she went to her home town, which was 
nearby. Then, during the war she 
enrolled in a First Aid course. Soon 
she was making friends with a group 
she had never known existed. Next, 
some of her new friends learned that 
this teacher could help with canteen 
work and other feeding problems. She 
finally discovered her community and 
its varied resources, and the community 
in turn learned what a home economics 
program could do for it. 

The tendency of a great many home 
economists is to do thorough and ex- 
pert jobs at whatever they attempt, but 
to stay closely within their own circle. 
This circle has to be enlarged to in- 
clude friends in widely varied fields, for 
each has a contribution to make to the 
other once the basic friendships are 








next two pages suggest patterns to Two articles in the Foods, Nutrition 
make from some of the exciting fabrics and School Lunch section remind us established. " 
available this spring. Slanted directly of the importance of food in interna- We home economists would do well p 
to the needs of the teacher, these pat- tional relations. This month Christine to cast our bread upon the waters—sim- 
terns give a coordinated wardrobe for B. Clavton discusses the psychological cerely and honestly. It will not only 
the Holidays Ahead. effects of malnutrition as shown by Teturn in better interpretation of our 
LaDaw Bridges, who sent us the the Minnesota studies and their impli- home economics field, but in richer ex- 
Fashion Playlet on page 230 points out cations. And on page 240, Dr. Ruth perience to each of us as individuals. 
that every year the home economics M. Leverton writes about the problem 
teacher faces the problem of presenting of Feeding the World’s Children. ” Kallen Mane S 
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ery that wax-protects, wax-polishes cars 


JOHNSON'S 


absolutely without rubbing. Car-Plat« 
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leaves a diamond-bright, diamond 


——— ; 
{ | . 20-minute auto wax 
a oy = The sensational Johnson’s Wax discov- 


| + | | smooth finish that can't be equalled for 
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durability, even if you spent hours of 
hard rubbing with an ordinary auto 
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polish. 


applied to a CLEAN car 






LOSS 
BRILLIANT GLO® and decomposed paint. Carnu 
CLEANS 0s yours it on! leaves a perfect surface for a 
POLISHES 8 you wine to” sparkling Car-Plate finish. 


by the makers 
OHNSONS wax 


Here is an opportunity to familiarize your 
students with the latest development in car 
finish maintenance ...a worthwhile subject for 
future homemakers to know about, since the 
family car is so much a part of the American 
home scene. In fact, the majority of your 
students use the family car now—they should 


know the right way to take care of it. 


The kit includes regular size cans of Carnu 
and Car-Plate (enough to do 2 cars) and a 
supply of “Wax Care for Cars” bulletins. This 
student circular provides information on pre- 
paring the surface for waxing, the difference 
between various types of cleaners and polishes, 


tips on car washing, etc. 


To get this Beauty Kit for your car, send 


coupon on page 251. 


Consumer Education Department 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. * RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Efficient car cleaner 


For quick, easy cleaning, Carnu is 
recommended. It does the job fast 
and safely. Wax should always be 


finish should be free of road film 


es 

















ITH the American Home Econom- 


ics Association convention _ less 

than two months away, program 
planning is almost completed. Speakers 
will include Arthur S$. Adams, president 
of the American Council on Education, 
and Edith S. Sampson, member of the 
United States Delegation to the United 
Nations. One of the social high lights 
of the convention will be an ox roast 
scheduled for Thursday night. The 
meetings will take place in Cleveland 
from June 26 through 29. 


Dietitian Examinations 
Dietetic intern examinations have 
been announced by the United States 
Civil Service Commission. Applicants 
must be college graduates who have 


studied certain required courses and’ 


can pass a physical examination. Age 
limits are 18 to 35 and United States 
citizenship is required. The appoint- 
ments pay $1,470 a year and are in 
Veterans’ Administration Hospitals in 
Los Angeles; the Bronx, New York; 
Hines, Illinois; and Memphis, Tennes- 
see. Application blanks can be ob- 
tained from regional civil service offices 
and from first and second class post 
offices. 


PHE Adviser Abroad 


Mena Hogan, Southern States field 
agent for the U. S. Extension Service, 
is now working with the Education and 
Training Division of the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. Her 
new work, which has taken her to 
Europe, is that of training foreign vis- 
itors who come to this country. On 
her trip abroad, she is visiting Greece, 
Italy, Turkey, Germany, Austria and 
France. Miss Hogan is on the advisory 
board of Practical Home Economics. 


NEA Tours 


Summer vacations with a purpose 
are available to members of the Na- 
tional Education Association. For the 
sixth year, a teacher can take part in 
any of several carefully planned tours, 
possibly academic credit 
This year, she has 
a choice of twelve travel areas—Alaska, 
Atlantic Seaboard, Canadian Rockies, 
Pacific Northwest, Central America, 
Cuba, Europe, French Canada, Hawaii, 
Mexico, Pacific Northwest-California, 
Rockies - California - Southwest, or the 
Western National Parks. A_ booklet 
describing the areas and giving prices 


obtaining 
while she travels. 
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and other information about the tours 
has been prepared. Write to Division 
of Travel Service, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Education for Marriage 
and Family Life 

A work conference for Marriage and 
Family Life is scheduled at Teachers 
College, Columbia University from July 
2 to 20. Persons concerned with family 
life education in schools, colleges, 
churches, social welfare, public health 
and government organizations are invit- 
ed to attend. A registration for parents 
is also planned. Staff members devot- 
ing full time to the workshop include 
Dr. Ivol Spafford, Professors Laura W. 
Drummond, Ralph R. Fields, Phil 
Lange and Ernest G. Osborne. Further 
information may be secured from Pro- 
fessor Helen Judy Bond, Chairman, In- 
terdivisional Major, Education for Mar- 
riage and Family Life, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
27, New York. 


HEIB Scholarship Winners 

Four scholarships instead of the one 
originally planned were presented to 
Washington area high school students 
by the Washington, D. C., HEIB group 
as a result of their home economics 
“talent search.” First prize, a $200 
scholarship, went to Barbara Coe Grimes 
of Brandywine, Maryland. Scholarships 


* 


Dates to Remember 

May 1—Child Health Day 

May 13—Mother’s Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 14—Flag Day 

June 17—Father’s Day 

June 26-29—Forty-second annual con- 
vention of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Cleveland, Ohio 

July 4—Independence Day 

September 3—Labor Day 

October 9-12 — Thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association, Cleveland 

Nov. 4-7—National Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents’ Association meeting, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


* 
ROS ROR 2 RO AN RRS 








of $100 each were awarded to Myra 
Coleman (the runner-up) of Silver 
Spring, Maryland; Carolyn Cohee of 
Washington; and Carolyn Sutton of Ar- 
lington, Virginia. The additional awards 
were presented because of the unusual 
qualifications of the candidates. Betty 
Ayres of Falls Church, Virginia, won the 
essay contest. The awards were pre- 
sented by Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief of 
the BHNHE, at a HEIB dinner meet- 
ing. The first prize winner, the run- 
ner-up and the essay contest winner 
also received a trip to New York to visit 
home economics departments _ there. 
They were accompanied by HEIB Ida 
Jean Kain. 


More 


Pictures 


Needed 


Prizes for Photographs 
of Dietitians at Work 

Prizes are being offered for the best 
pictures of dietitians and nutritionists 
on the job submitted in a new Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association contest. These 
photographs are needed for use in 
publications to stimulate interest in 
dietetics. First prize will be $75; sec- 
ond, $35; third, $15. In addition, there 
will be fifteen honorable mentions 
worth $5 each. Among the judges will 
be Lillian Storms Coover, president of 
the American Dietetic Association, and 
Nowell Ward, associate of the Royal 
Photographers Society of London. 

The contest opened April 1 and will 
close June 15. Any number of 8 by 
10 black and white glossy prints may 
be entered. For more information and 
entry forms, write to the Contest Ed- 
itor, American Dietetic Association, 620 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


New Dean at Minnesota 

Louise A. Stedman has been appoint- 
ed director of the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Minne- 
sota. Dr. Stedman, who is now pro- 
fessor and head of the department 
of home economics at the University 
of Maine, succeeds Wylle B. McNeal, 
who retired in July 1950. A graduate 
of the University of Iowa, Miss Sted- 
man received her doctor of philosophy 
degree from Purdue University. She 
has taught in high schools in Iowa and 
at the University of Idaho. For sev- 
eral years, she was assistant state su- 
pervisor of home economics in Maine. 
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Home Economics, you have includ- 

ed an appendix devoted to teaching 
aids, from many of which, I am quite 
sure, we could derive a great deal of 
inspiration for teachers of domestic sub- 
jects in this country. Would it be pos- 
sible for you to obtain any of the charts 
and handbooks for me? 

I wonder if you are familiar with 
our magazine, Foop AND NUTRITION, 
which is primarily designed for teachers 
and students of nutrition, dietetics and 
domestic science. I enclose a copy of 
our current issue. 

May I take this opportunity of say- 
ing how much we enjoy reading your 
magazine, the contents of which are 
not only well worth reading, but are 
also so delightfully presented? 

—EveLYN M. CurrigE 


Editor, Food and Nutrition 
London, England 


|: the February issue of PRACTICAL 


Wants 5 Years of PHE 


I am to be a June graduate with a 
home economics education major and I 
plan to begin teaching this fall. 

Are there any back issues of your 
magazine available to help supply a be- 
ginning teacher with some of your re- 
source materials? I would appreciate 
knowing if your magazine is available 
one to five years back, and what it 
would cost to obtain these back issues. 

—CAROLYN HELD 


Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa 


Career Help Requested 


Fitzgerald High is sponsoring Career | 


Day on April 9. 


Enclosed you'll find $.40 for the 


pamphlet Creative Careers in Home 
Economics. 
—PEARL W. KELLEY 
Teacher, Home Economics 
Van Dyke, Michigan 
I am planning a career conference 
for girls interested in home economics. 
Can you tell me where I. might get 
pamphlets relative to careers in that 
area? 
—R. JANE AssotTT 
Supervisor, Home Economies 
Ridgewood, New Jersey 
Our career covers, as well as the 
pamphlet “Creative Careers in Home 
Economics,” could be used as illustra- 
tive material. 


—The Editor 
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as a beverage and as an 
ingredient in cooking 


(Pisin. Callin 


describes the versatility of 


DOLE Hawalian 
Pineapple Juice 


Says Patricia Collier, 
DOLE Home Economist, 
215 Market Street, 

San Francisco 6, California 


“A quick and accurate de- 
scription of DOLE Pineapple 
Juice would be as follows: 
it’s the true, undiluted juice 
of sun-ripened pineapples 
grown on the DOLE 
Plantations in Hawaii. No 
sugar, or anything else is 
added to this fragrant, 
sprightly juice.” 





Your classes are familiar with the popularity and ap- 
propriateness of DOLE Pineapple Juice as a starter for 
breakfast, or as a refreshing drink between meals or 
when thirsty. But it might surprise your classes to 
learn that DOLE Pineapple Juice is ideal to serve with 


a wide variety of foods. For example: 


DOLE Pineapple Juice harmonizes with any kind of 
snack—crackers and cheese, appetizers, cookies and cakes. 


It’s amazing how its bright Hawaiian flavor comple- 


ments that of seafood salads — crab, shrimp, lobster, and 
tuna. DOLE Pineapple Juice is also delicious to drink 
with hamburger and frankfurter sandwiches, spareribs 


and sauerkraut, ham and sausage. 


As an ingredient, DOLE Pineapple Juice introduces a 
subtle “extra” in salad dressings, cheese spreads and 
muffin mixes. It’s unsurpassed in sherbets, ice cream and 
fruit punches. And to prevent sliced apples, bananas, 
pears, and avocados from turning brown, sprinkle them 


generously with DOLE Pineapple Juice. 


UNSWEETENED 


PINEAPPLE JUICE 

































































































Personal Finance 

By John Leavitt and Carl Hanson 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 

Price $3.50 Pp. 374 1950 

Here is an excellent related text for 
college level home management and 
consumer education courses. Written 
by two professors of finance at Ohio 
University, the book gives non-techni- 
cal information on various phases of 
personal finance combined always with 
practical applications. Covered in the 
twenty chapters are discussions of our 
monetary system, income, inflation and 
deflation; budgeting incomes, charge ac- 
counts and installment buying, bank 
accounts, saving institutions and_bor- 
rowing money for personal use. Also 
discussed are different types of life in- 
surance, principles of investment, so- 
cial security, annuities and pension 
plans. The book concludes with chap- 
ters on taxation, problems of entering 
business for oneself and law as it is re- 
lated to personal finance. 

In fact, the topics treated in this book 
are of such immediate concern to 
everyone these days, that all home econ- 
omists would find in Personal Finance 
much pertinent background informa- 
tion to make answering the inevitable 
consumer interest questions easier. 

—R. R. 


A Manual for Maids 

in Schools and Colleges 
By Frances A. Schoonmaker 
Bureau of Publications 
Columbia University, New York 
Price $1.50 Pp. 120 1950 


The purpose of this small spiral- 
bound book is to explain how clean- 
ing can be done skillfully and to give 
information about supplies and clean- 
ing equipment. While it is a manual 
for maids, homemakers would also find 
it useful, since it describes the methods 
of cleaning which are easiest, safest and 
most effective. 

The eight chapters give hints to the 
maid on health, appearance and _ re- 
sponsibilities; instructions on how to 
proceed with different types of general 
cleaning; and points on cleaning spe- 
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cific items such as blackboards, erasers, 
books, showers and glass surfaces. In- 
cluded also are suggested routines for 
cleaning different types of rooms in 
schools and public and commercial 
buildings and a discussion of cleaning 
supplies and equipment. The final 
chapter tells how to choose a good 
work uniform. 

The author, Frances A. Schoonmaker, 
supervises about thirty-five maids as a 
staff member of the buildings and 
grounds department of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. She is also 
an instructor in institutional manage- 
ment at the college. 

—Reviewed by Lois Cook 


Good Food from France 
By H. P. Pellaprat 
M. Barrows and Co., New York 
Price $3.00. Pp. 288 1951 


Frem the country most famous for 
its tookery comes this latest addition 
to the publisher’s “Good Food” cook- 
book series. This is a basic cookbook 
and in its original form is in use in 
many French homes. It includes chap- 
ters on sauces; hors d’oeuvre; soups; 
eggs; sea food; meats; poultry and 
game; vegetables; desserts; pastries; 
compotes; jams and jellies; and wines. 

The author was for thirty years head 
chef and teacher at the Cordon Bleu 
Cooking School in Paris. Charlotte 
Turgeon, who prepared this Ameri- 
can version of his book, is a New 
Englander with two previous cookbooks 
to her credit. 

—Reviewed by Patricia APPLEYARD 


Practical Book of Food Shopping 
By Helen Hovey & Kay Reynolds 
J. P. Lippincott, Philadelphia 
Price $3.45 Pp. 290 1950 


This guide for food shoppers is 
guaranteed to save the owner its pur- 
chase price in 30 days. While this 
offer may not be of much interest to 
home economists, many of them will 
probably find The Practical Book of 
Food Shopping a convenient summary 
of information about foodstuffs. 





The book starts with general infor- 
mation on shopping—such as when to 
shop and how to choose a store, The 
bulk is made up of chapters listing 
different kinds of food with pertinent 
facts about each one. For example, in 
the chapter on vegetables, each item 
is followed by the season in which it is 
plentiful, the varieties and forms in 
which it may be purchased, signs of 
quality, how much is needed for a given 
number of servings, how the food is 
sold and how it can be stored. 

Mrs. Hovey teaches foods and nuti- 
tion at New York University. Mrs. 
Reynolds is a food writer who has a 
syndicated column under the name of 
Dorothy Ames Carter. 


The Low Fat, 
Low Cholesterol Diet 
By Dobbin, Gofman, Jones, 
Lyon and Young 
Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
Price $3.45 Pp. 371 1951 


This book is the only one of its 
kind. Practical and scientific assist- 
ance such as this publication affords has 
been much needed by dietitians and 
patients who have the planning and 
preparation of this difficult diet as their 
responsibility. 

For the past few years physicians 
have been prescribing the low fat, low 
cholesterol diet for the correction and 
prevention of hardening of the arteries 
and similar cardio-vascular diseases. Un- 
til quite recently it was not well known 
which foods were highest in the choles- 
terol. Tables of cholesterol values ap- 
pear in this book together with many 
other scientific and practical facts for 
the guidance of patient and dietitian. 

The biggest difficulty the homemaker 
or dietitian has in planning this diet 
is the fact that no butter, cream, eggs 
or milk may be used in the preparation 
of food or on the menus at all. These 
fat and cholesterol containing foods are 
usually depended upon in other diets 
to make meals taste good and look at- 
tractive. 

The five authors of this book have 
met the problem in an interesting and 
reliable manner. Their experience with 
this and other diets for home use, hos- 
pital use and even eating out is great 
enough to permit them to offer many 
attractive menus and recipes which will 
make it possible for the patient to stay 
on the diet without much effort. The 
entire family can eat and enjoy these 
meals with a minimum of change for 
their own tastes and without making 
the patient appear “peculiar.” 

The authors are E. Virginia Dobbin, 
dietitian; Helen F. Gofman, M.D.; 
Helen C. Jones, home _ economist; 
Lenore Lyon, homemaker; and Clara- 
Beth Young, dietitian. 

—Reviewed by CuRisTINE B. CLAYTON 
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UNIOR and senior high schools 

throughout the United States are 

again eligible for the annual school- 
made film contest sponsored by the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
To enter the competition, the student 
group, through its faculty adviser, can 
obtain an entry blank from the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Cen- 
tral Park West and 79th Street, New 
York City. This blank must be re- 
turned to the museum by May 15th. 
The film itself should be sent to the 
museum’s service center by December 1. 
All winners will be shown at the eighth 
annual Audio-Visual Institute next Jan- 
uary 11] and 12. 


The films must be 16 mm., planned, 


and produced entirely by pupils and not 
more than 100 feet in length. A school 
may submit more than one entry. This 
year’s first prize winner was Cat Anat- 
omy, a color movié made at Evander 
Childs High School in the Bronx, New 
York. 


New Slide Projector 

Teachers who have been investigating 
slide projectors for possible purchase 
by their schools will be interested in a 
new product of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. This is the Kodaslide Merit 
Projector, which is suitable for all stand- 
ard two-by-two inch slides. The ma- 
chine, which sells for $24.50, has a cool- 
ing system to prevent slides from buck- 
ling or snapping out of focus during 
projection and a slide feeding mechan- 
ism to prevent wobbling and jumping 
of projected images when slides are 
changed. The projector weighs only a 
little over three pounds and will run 
on either AC or DC current. 


Not Just Love 

To help young people to break away 
from the idea that love is all that is 
needed for a happy marriage is the 
object of Marriage is a Partnership. 
This movie examines the major prob- 
lems that arise during the first married 
years—arguments, responsibilities, de- 
cisions and loyalties, for example. The 
educational collaborator was Lemo D. 
Rockwood, professor of family relation- 
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ships, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University. 
The film comes in color ($150) and 
black and white ($75). It is sold by 
Coronet Films, 65 East South Water, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Fun on Dates 

A date doesn’t have to be synonymous 
with going to the movies, the high 
school student hero of What to Do on 
a Date learns. As it tells his story, the 
movie shows many activities which can 
make dating an entertaining, enjoyable 
and constructive experience for both 
boy and girl. Evelyn M. Duvall, con- 
sultant for the National Council on 
Family Relations, is the educational 
collaborator. The film, which is one 
reel in length, with sound, comes in 


both a color version ($100) and in black 
and white ($50.) It is produced by 
Coronet Films, 65 East South Water, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


What the Girl Scouts Do 

How an organization like the Girl 
Scouts can help young newcomers to 
a neighborhood meet friends and join 
in community life is described in The 
Growing Years. ‘This film depicts a 
number of activities of the Girl Scouts, 
among them learning to cook for com- 
munity groups. The narrator of the 
20 minute film is Henry Fonda. The 
Growing Years can be rented by school, 
civic, church and club groups from As- 
sociation film libraries throughout the 
country. It was produced by the Girl 
Scout Visual Aids Service. 








TV Corner 


ELEVISION is not all glamour... 

The home economist is just a means 
of showing the product she is advertis- 
ing and glamour is not nearly so im- 
portant as neatness and cleanliness.”’ So 
writes Florence P. Hanford, supervisor 
of home economics for the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, who plans and pro- 
duces a weekly program over a Philadel- 
phia station. In preparation for the 
program, Miss Hanford plans menus, 
writes cue sheets, equipment sheets and 
market orders, tests foods, takes part in 
rehearsals, goes shopping and holds con- 
ferences. ‘There is no announcer, but 
she is assisted by another home econo- 
mist and two maids, one part-time and 
one full-time. 

Despite this unglamorous hard work, 
Miss Hanford is grateful that the early 
days of television have passed. ‘“Then,” 
she says, “the heat from the studio 
lights was terrific and if I put a metal 
knife on the table when the program 
started, at the end of twenty minutes 
I couldn’t pick it up unless I had re- 
membered to cover it with a potholder 
or dishcloth. We had to use many sub- 
stitutes—mashed potatoes instead of ice 
cream and cream cheese instead of 


whipped cream, for example. It made 
me almost sick to put crushed straw- 
berries or chocolate sauce over mashed 
potatoes. We made gelatin about six 
times as strong as normal, so stiff it 
would almost bounce. But today, with 
improved lighting and air conditioned 
studios, it is no longer necessary to fake 
foods.” 

No recipes are given on Miss Han- 
ford’s programs, since it is felt that 
women have difficulty taking them down 
accurately. Instead, listeners are in- 
vited to write in for copies. 

Miss Hanford stresses the importance 
of rehearsals, both for correct timing 
and so that the home economist will 
not accidentally move out of range of 
the camera during the performance. 
The home economist, Miss Hanford 
feels, should remember that she is a 
guest in the viewer’s home. She should 
keep her voite low, not talking all the 
time, but not pausing so long that the 
viewer wonders if she has forgotten 
what to say next. Miss Hanford sug- 
gests dark aqua, toast or dusty pink as 
good colors to wear. Cleanliness of 
dishes is especially important for close- 
up shots, she emphasizes. The kitchen 
itself should have a dull finish. 

Miss Hanford receives a large amount 
of mail as a result of the program, av- 
eraging 1,200 cards and letters per 
week. The volume of response varies 
according to the menu, the dessert, the 
weather and the time of year. Holiday 
menus are very popular, as are desserts. 
Miss Hanford answers all letters re 
quiring a personal reply. 

“We feel that television is an ideal 
medium for advertising anything that 
can best be shown by demonstrating,” 
Miss Hanford writes. “However, in our 
‘Television Kitchen’ we do not sell or 
advertise merchandise, but point out 
the features of our appliances as we cook 
and demonstrate.” 
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- THE FOODS YOU NEED EVERY Day 
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What food does to white rats—and to boys and girls—is the subject which interests these pupils. 
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MH\HIS is a story ot home economics 
in action in a core program. This 
action took place in a seventh grade 

core class in the Florida State Uni- 
versity High School. The participating 
staff included the core teacher, a mem- 
ber of the University staff in home 
economics education, twenty-five sev- 
enth graders, and cooperating teachers 
from the following subject-matter areas: 
music, industrial arts and home eco- 
nomics. 

The concept of the core held by these 
people was similar to that described 
in the first article of this series; i.e., 
the core is that part of the curriculum 
required of all students. The core is 
defined in terms of broad, pre-planned 
problem areas from which learning 
units are developed through teacher- 
pupil planning and in direct relation- 
ship to the needs, problems and _inter- 
ests of the particular group. 

The first task which faced the co- 
operating staff was the organization of 
a basic curricular structure for the core 
program. This staff decided to accept 
the statement of problem areas appro- 
priate for such a program in the sec- 
ondary school which was formulated by 
one of the co-authors of this article 
as part of a doctoral thesis.1_ Second, 
the staff felt it would be more secure 
in working with a new curriculum or- 
ganization if certain problem areas 
were pegged at the seventh grade level. 









































Therefore, it was decided to help the 
seventh grade core group choose learn- 
ing units from these problem areas: 
Self-Understanding, School Living, Fam- 
ily Living, Using and Conserving Hus 
man and Natural Resources, Demo- 
cratic Government and World Peace. 
It should be noted that this is a psy- 
chological sequence as we move from 
understanding the individual per se to 
the behavior of the individual in wider 
and wider social relationships. 

The staff then began construction of 
resource units in each of these prob- 
lem areas. A resource unit was con- 
ceived by the group as a systematic and 
comprehensive survey, analysis and or- 
ganization of resources (e.g., problems, 
issues, activities, bibliographies, etc.) 
which a core teacher might use in plan- 
ning, developing and evaluating a 
learning unit.? . Since five different sub- 
ject-matter areas were represented on 
the cooperating staff it is fair to as- 
sume that many possibilities for worth- 
while learning experiences were ex- 
plored. ‘The staff considered also the 
matter of how each might make the 
most meaningful contribution, i.e., as 
the core teacher, the core coordinator, 
a resource person, a supervisor of indi- 


* vidual or small groups in the laboratory 


or as a member of the initial planning 
group only. It was decided that each 
person should serve as a member of the 
initial planning group in each learning 
unit and that further decision as to 
their function in the core would de- 
velop as the learning unit evolved 
through teacher-pupil planning. 

At this point it would seem best to 
clarify the contributions of the home- 
making teacher in this core group by 
describing in some detail the experiences 
suggested and supervised by this teacher 
in one learning unit. Let us use Prob- 
lems of Self-Understanding as an ex- 
ample. 

In the learning unit dealing with 
Self-Understanding, the homemaking 
teacher was to act as a resource per- 
son. In this capacity she would teach 
short units and suggest and direct the 
use of certain resources as they related 
to the core unit. In the teacher-pupil 
planning sessions at the beginning of 

1Lurry, Lucile Lola, The Contribution of 
Home Economics to Selected Problem Areas in 
the Core Curriculum of the Secondary School. 
Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, 1949, 

2 Alberty, Harold. Reorganizing the High- 


School Curriculum, New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1950, p. 250, 


pmibine 
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the unit the core teacher, the home- 
making teacher and the students de- 
cided on four broad areas of self-under- 
standing for exploration. These areas 
were (1) the feelings or emotional self, 
(2) the physical self, (3) the mental or 
thinking self, and (4) the spiritual self. 
With these broad areas set up it was 
easier for students and teachers to or- 
ganize their thinking and set up more 
concrete objectives for the unit. These 
objectives were set up with the idea 
that they could be added to or other- 
wise changed as the group thought 
necessary. Space limits elaboration of 
the objectives. 

After examining the objectives, the 
core teacher and the homemaking 
teacher decided that the homemaking 
teacher could make her most valuable 
contribution by dealing with those 
specific objectives concerned with the 
care of the body, food, clothing and 
getting along with others. It seemed 
necessary that the homemaking teacher 
take over the class for at least an hour 
each day. Although the homemaking 
teacher had been present each day, the 
unit on Self-Understanding had been 
in progress several weeks before she 
began the actual teaching of her short 
unit. Realizing that she needed to 
get at the more direct needs, problems 
and interests of the students, the home- 
making teacher set up centers of in- 
terest around the room to create con 
cern and to give the students new ideas 
for further exploration in certain areas. 

The centers of interest were group 
ings of available materials—pamphlets, 
books, leaflets, charts, pictures and mag- 
azine clippings in the areas of food, care 
of the body or grooming and manners. 
Three attractive bulletin boards were 
arranged on each of these sybjects with 
a table under each bulletin board for 
books and pamphlets. The students 
were asked to examine the materials 
and to jot down on paper the topics 
they were interested in and would like 
to study. Movies and filmstrips were 
used to further motivate interest. 

From the lists of concerns handed in 
the first day the homemaking teacher 
was much more capable of helping her 
students plan a unit to meet their 
needs. The immediate objectives sum- 
marized from these papers were: 

1. Through better health habits to 
improve (a) our teeth, (b) our skin, 
(c) our posture, and (d) our choice 
of food. 

2. To improve our personal appear 
ance (a) through better care of clothes, 
(b) selecting becoming clothes, (c) se- 
lecting clothes for various occasions and 
(d) giving more attention to personal 
hygiene. 

(Continued on page 226) 





































































Training local leaders, 
leading discussions, 
giving demonstrations, 


are all in a day’s work of the 


home 
emonstration 
agent 


OME demonstration has come a 

long way since the early part of 

the century when the first “‘can- 
ning club agents” were employed. 
Since then the work has grown in size 
and scope until today the typical agent 
is one of the busiest and most versa- 
tile home economists. 

Each of the many phases of the 
demonstration agent’s work reflects her 
continuing efforts to help farm women 
in their home and community life. Na- 
tional Home Demonstration Week, 
which is being held this year during 
the first week in May, is planned to 
point up a few important aspects of 
this overall aim. Its purposes are: 

1. To highlight the idea that the 
home is the training ground for de- 
mocracy and that homemakers have a 
unique opportunity to further under- 
standing of the freedoms won by our 
forefathers and the responsibilities that 
go with them. 

2. To help families understand and 
cooperate with all defense mobilization 
programs. 

3. To develop ways for homemakers 
and volunteer leaders to share the 
knowledge acquired in home demon- 
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stration work in the interest of defense. 

4. To capitalize on the special con- 
tributions the young homemaker can 
make toward strengthening the nation. 

These objectives, practical and keyed 
to the times, show one reason why home 
demonstration agents throughout the 
United States and its territories have 
become a major force in homemaking 
education, especially in rural communi- 
ties. 

The typical agent works through lo- 
cal leaders, home demonstration clubs 
and 4-H Clubs. She teaches foods and 
nutrition, food conservation, clothing, 
home management, housing, family life 
and child development—in fact, the 
entire home economics curriculum. In 
addition to her regular home economics 
training, she acquires skills which en- 
able her to deal with the special needs 
of rural women—home gardening, for 
example. She also works with radio, 
newspapers and other publicity and in- 
formation media. 

The demonstration agent’s program is 
carefully adapted to the needs of the 
people in the county she serves. For 
example, in northern and western states, 
emphasis is placed on home economics 
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All photos courtesy USDA Extension Service 


as such. In southern states, home gar- 
dening, canning, dairying and _ poul- 
try raising are given more attention. In 
counties where the Negro farming pop- 
ulation is large, Negro home demon- 
stration agents are often employed. 
All the teaching the home demonstra- 
tion agent does is not direct. Much is 
done through local leaders like Mrs. 
B. B. Wiley, who is shown in the picture 
above greeting agent Virginia McLuckie 
from her doorway. These 450,000 local 
leaders attend training sessions and then 
pass what they learn along to their 
neighbors. In some cases, the home 
demonstration agent may be present at 
meetings of a home demonstration club 
only a few times a year. The work of 
the volunteer leaders enables her to 
devote more time to other activities. 
art of this time can be given to as- 
pects of her program which need fur- 
ther development. The National Home 
Demonstration Council at its October 
meeting suggested four phases of 
home demonstration work which need 
strengthening: family life, family health, 
community health and home manage- 
ment. In the coming year, many agents 
will plan programs on these subjects. 
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Making slip covers is the project these Massachusetts A food demonstration by home agent Fabriola Gilbert 
women have undertaken under the guidance of the home holds the attention of these Santa Fe, New Mexico 
demonstration agent. They use a barn as their workshop women. Note the three nutrition posters on the wall 
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Training local leaders is an important part of the A discussion group in Addison County, Vermont, asks, 
?” The agent lists causes of 


agent’s work. Here Virginia McLuckie, Harford County, “Do we have to have war? 
Maryland, shows how to give a cooking demonstration war suggested by members of the home demonstration club 





Helping a homemaker put her twenty-five-year old sewing 
machine into first-class condition is the job on which 
Helen Sage of Pocohontas County, Iowa, is at work here 


How to repair electric cords is the skill this group 
of Kern County, California farm women is learning. Mar- 
garet A. Cole, assistant agent, shows just what to do 
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core curriculum 
(Continued from page 223) 


There was so much interest in foods 
that it was decided to have a week’s 
unit in this area. Since the group was 
pressed for time it was decided to leave 
the activities concerning getting along 
with others until the next unit on Prob- 
lems of School Living. 

The problem now was to organize 


activities in which the students could 
engage to help them accomplish their 
objectives. It was decided that the 
class would divide into groups of five 
and six each, and that each group would 
explore a certain problem and then 
share with the class what they had 
learned. A group was set up to ex- 
plore each of the following areas: pos- 
ture, body cleanliness, teeth, hair and 
clothing. Each student was given a 





Our steering committee 


for home and family life 


By Margaret Zachariah 


Director of Home Economics 
Lansing Publie Schools 


Lansing, Michigan 


HOME and family life education 

program is most effective if carried 

out cooperatively by the entire 
school system. ‘To further this end, a 
central steering committee for the pro- 
gram was organized in the Lansing, 
Michigan public schools early in 1946- 
47. 

This committee has for its purpose 
making long term plans and finding ways 
of cutting across different subject mat- 
ter fields, departments and adult ac- 
tivities. This set-up has given us a 
slow moving program, but one that is 
firmly rooted. Regular monthly meet- 
ings on school time are called to review 
developments, reconstruct plans and 
give assistance. Teachers are freed from 
their class duties and substitutes are 
hired to take their places so they can 
attend the meetings regularly. 

The committee is composed of the 
following people: assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, director of adult 
education, director of elementary educa- 
tion, teacher representatives of elemen- 
tary and secondary education, a home- 
making teacher, the director of home- 
making and the director of curriculum. 
In 1949 science and music teacher 
representatives and also a member of 
the state home and family life educa- 
tion committee were added at their own 
request, since they felt their groups 
had much to contribute. 

A brief summary of the committee’s 
accomplishments is as follows: 


Adult Education 

1. All of the PTA groups have evalu- 
ated the films Human Growth and Hu- 
man Reproduction. ‘This evaluation 
was conducted by members of the steer- 
ing committee. 

2. PTA groups are using these film- 
strips for discussions: Is Your Home 
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Fun?; Family Affair; 
Homemade. 

3. Panel discussions on family life 
education have been prepared by mem- 
bers of the home and family life com- 
mittee and given before the chamber 
of commerce and business and _ profes- 
sional clubs. 

4. A regular radio program, Your 
Child and Mine, is presented. 

5. Discussion groups have been or- 
ganized in several elementary schools 
with various community agencies con- 
tributing consultants. 

6. Before Christmas the library pub- 
lished booklets on buying books for 
children. 

7. An all-community observance of 
Home and Family Life Week was spon- 
sored. 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

1. A survey was compiled by the ele- 
mentary members of the home and fam- 
ily life committee showing activities 
for young children in various areas of 
work which contribute to home and 
family life education. 

2. The contributions of various sub- 
ject matter areas on the secondary level 
were studied by the secondary members 
of the committee so as to make their 
teaching more functional in home and 
family life. 

Lansing, Michigan public schools have 
participated in the state experimental 
program on home and family life edu- 
cation ever since the program was started 
in the state. The central steering com- 
mittee tries to carry out suggestions 
and programs which are given by the 
state committee. 

The steering committee acts as a 
clearing house for all home and family 
life activities. They offer suggestions 
and give inspiration and incentives for 
special observance. 


Democracy is 








chance to join the group in which he 
was most interested. 

To help the groups get started the 
homemaking teacher suggested’ that the 
class as a whole make up a list of 
activities that each group could engage 
in to learn more about its problem, 
The list suggested such things as read- 
ing illustrative materials and books fur- 
nished by the homemaking teacher re- 
garding their particular problem, using 
the library, interviewing specialists, us- 
ing films, going on field trips, experi- 
menting with rats and the like. 

The entire class was assigned a chap- 
ter on health habits and five days were 
allowed for the groups to engage in 
their various activities and plan ways 
of presenting what they found to the 
class. During this period the home- 
making teacher worked with the groups 
each day, making suggestions as to ac- 
tivities and resource materials, helping 
them to see how what they were doing 
related to their purposes and stressing 
the importance of everyone participat- 
ing in the groups. 

Below are examples of activities used 
to achieve purposes: 


Body Cleanliness Group 

1. Made a large poster showing the 
structure of the skin and presented it 
to the class with explanations as to how 
the skin functions, the cause and pre- 
vention of blackheads, etc. 

2. Made a report on the care of the 
skin which included a poster showing 
the necessary things for skin care such 
as certain foods, soap and water, sleep, 
etc. 

3. Investigated the causes of body 
odors and arranged a display of de- 
odorants, explaining their uses and com- 
paring prices. 

4. Arranged for a report and demon- 
stration on hand care for boys and 
girls which included a display of the 
better known hand lotions, their prices 
and use. 

5. Showed and discussed the movie, 
Care of the Skin. 


Teeth Group 

1. Made a large chart showing the 
structure of teeth. Explained how de- 
cay occurs. 

2. Made a report on dental cavities 
and ways of preventing it to accompany 
chart. 

3. Demonstrated the proper method 
of brushing teeth and presented pictures 
of the various kinds of tooth brushes 
available. 

4. Demonstrated how to make tooth 
powder from baking soda and salt and 
explained how to use it. 

5. Made a report to the class on the 
new fluoride treatment for teeth. 

6. Made a report on the new ain- 

(Concluded on page 250) 
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wrinkle-resistant finishes 


make fabrics more wearable and easier to care for 


RINKLE-resistant finishes are be- 
ing applied to an ever-increasing 
variety of fabrics, ranging from 

the very sheer to quite heavy weight 
types. Those lovely cotton, linen and 
rayon fabrics that are so comfortable 
have always presented a problem with 
excessive wrinkling or mussing. But 
with a wrinkle- or crease-resistant fin- 
ish, these fabrics resist mussing to a 
remarkable degree. The results are 
not yet as good as the natural resili- 
ence—bounce and springiness—obtained 
with silk and wool fabrics, 
tinued research promises progress in 
this direction. As the consuming pub- 
lic becomes more aware of the advan- 
tages of these finishes, the demand for 
them will undoubtedly increase. There- 
fore, some knowledge of what wrinkle- 
resistant finishes are and what they 
will do, should be of interest. 


what is wrinkle-resistance? 


Crease-resistance and wrinkle-resis- 
tance are practically synonymous.  Ac- 
tually there is no difference between a 
crease and a wrinkle. A crease is the 
mark or line that remains in a fabric 
as a result of severe folding. Not all 
wrinkles are severe,enough to produce 
creases, but numerous creases usually 
present a wrinkled appearance. 

Crease- or wrinkle-resistance is the 
ability of a fabric to recover from fold- 
ing marks that occur during its use. If 
the recovery is almost instantaneous, the 
fabric will have noticeable resistance to 
creasing or wrinkling. If the recovery 
is slow, the crease marks disappear 
slowly. 

what are wrinkle-resistant 

finishes? 

Wrinkle-resistant finishes vary in type 
and in method of application. In gen- 
eral, they are based on either the urea- 
formaldehyde or melamine-formaldehyde 
resins. However, the actual formulation 
and application of the finish varies with 
different fabrics and mills. 

‘To produce a good crease-resistant fin- 
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but con-, 


ish requires a great deal of “know-how” 
and considerable experience. 

Yarn and fabric construction 
decided effect on the crease-resistance 
properties of fabrics. For this reason, 
some fabrics are “engineered” or de 
signed for a specific finish. Other times, 
the finish or the application is modified 
for the particular fabric. 

Application techniques vary but cer- 
tain requirements are essential. It is 
very important that the fabric be clean 
and the amount of resin be carefully 
controlled. Otherwise, the finishing will 
be uneven and the fabric too limp or 
too stiff. The effectiveness of a finish 
depends a great deal upon the degree 
to which it penetrates the fibers. 

Curing is one of the most important 
steps in the application of the finish. 
The curing time varies with different 
fabrics, but must be carefully controlled 
because it has a pronounced effect upon 
the durability of the finish to launder- 
ing. 

Washing is another important step in 
application. Unless the excess chemicals 
are removed by thorough Ching, the 
fabric will have a tendency to develop 
an odor and sometimes to cause derma- 
titis. 

Usually it is not possible to detect 
the presence of a wrinkle-resistant fin- 
ish. This is the mark of a good prod- 
uct, because a good finish should not 
change the “hand” or “feel” nor the 
appearance of a fabric. Its presence is 
best detected by its performance. 

Variations in formulation or method 
of application produce the individual 
characteristics of the finishes offered by 
different firms. In general, the best 
wrinkle-resistant finishes on the market 
today are the products of long years of 
scientific research and mill experimenta- 
tion. Some of the better known ones 
are “Bellmanized,” “Disciplined,” “Per- 
ma-Pressed,” “Resloom,”  “Superset,” 
“Tebilized,” ‘“Unidure,” —“Wrinkle- 
Shed,” “Vitalized,” “Zeset’” and ‘‘Fort-i- 
Fide.”’ (Concluded on page 249) 
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a h y a (| Well dressed is rightly dressed. 


Too many clothes are a burden; the wrong clothes 


for the occasion a sorry sight! Tally up your anticipated 











needs, then create a suitcase wardrobe suited to your life. 
9 7 7 . . 
It’s a challenge to imaginative, coordinated 


planning with the accent on YOU. 


LEFT PAGE: ) 
Advance pattern 5570. | 
sizes 12-18, 50c. The silk | 






shantung “convertible” 







with a p.m. formal pace. 
Adele Simpson designed 





it with slimming front 






fullness and a hip-mould- 
ing jacket. 







Advance pattern = 5546, 
sizes 10-18, 50c. Superset 
voile or nylon sheer for 







a “dog-day” dress that is 







non-wilting. Easy-to-make. 









Advance pattern 5776, | 
sizes 12-20, 35c. The En- | 
semble. Make the flare- | 
back coat of neutral | 
toned jersey or linen; 
the dress and lining of 










coordinated print. 







RIGHT PAGE: 
Advance pattern 5729, 
sizes 12-20, 35¢. Crease- | 










resistant plaid chambray, 









contrasted with pique for 









a cool cotton for sight- 






seeing or Convention. 






Advance pattern 5694, 
sizes 1414-2414, 25e. A 
background dress for the 
half-size figure. Note the 

















inverted neckline darts | 






and slimming side-drape. 
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Ensemble in Traveler’s Cheque by Amelia Earhart Luggage 











a fashion playlet 


By LaDaw Wainscott Bridges 


Teacher of Home Economics 
Hurst-Bush High School, Hurst, Illinois 


a made-to-order dress, fits better. If 

pupils write it themselves, they can 
make it fit the number of actresses they 
have and the kinds of clothing they 
wish to show. In writing the playlet, 
they can incorporate information they 
learned in class. And, not least, they 
can have a wonderful time working on 
it. 

The playlet on this page is an exam- 
ple of what an enthusiastic group of 
high school pupils can do, After read- 
ing the playlet, it will be easy to see 
why the students enjoyed producing it. 
Perhaps it will inspire other groups to 
write their own shows. 


Aj madetoora fashion playlet, like 


Scene 

A Dress Suop INTERIor. A desk, dress 
racks, hat boxes, signs, a long mirror 
and other props are appropriately ar- 
ranged. On a clothes rack in the 
corner are a number of dresses, among 
them one which Miss Fit has made 
and which fits her perfectly. 


Characters 

MApAME Bitty—The shopkeeper. 

Miss Fit—A high school girl dressed 
in very poor taste—slacks, white socks, 
dress shoes and a scarf over her pin 
curls. 

Wax Mobets — Clothing students 
wearing their newly finished dresses. 
They stand around the stage in exag- 
gerated poses which they hold through- 
out the play. As the shopkeeper dis- 
plays each model, she shoves it forward 
as if it were on rollers. The girl ac- 
tually shuffles forward but retains pose 
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as the shopkeeper turns her around for 

inspection and then replaces her. 

Cuorus—A group of girls who sing 
off stage. 

(As the curtains part, Madame Billy 
is dusting, posing the models and other- 
wise setting the shop to rights. Miss Fit 
walks in, looks around, then begins to 
sing.) 

Miss Fir: (Tune: I’m an Old Cowhand.) 
I’m a high school gal, from the town 

of Hurst, 

An’ I wanna new dress, so bad I’m 

‘bout to burst! 

I’m a gal that can’t use a sewin’ ma- 

chine, 

And I sure wish I could, ’cause now 

I’m too green 

To make my own clothes and I have 

to buy, 

Payin’ them prices that are up sky 

high. 

Me oh me oh my! 

MADAME Bitty: Good morning, my 
dear. May I help you? 

Miss Fit: Well, I don’t know if I can 
afford a new dress or not, but I sure 
would like to look at ’em. 

MADAME B.: Why certainly, my dear. It 
costs nothing to look. What kind 
of dress did you need? 

Miss Fit: I need something to wear to 
the football game. We're gonna play 
Elkville tonight and all the kids have 
new suits or skirts and I want one, 
too. 

MADAME B.: I’m sure that can be ar- 
ranged. 

(She propels a model forward and dis- 
cusses the dress as to style, material, 
price and suitability. These descriptive 


speeches are made in iM manner of a 

style show commentator.) 

(While Miss Fit looks at the dress, 
the chorus sings “Buttons and Bows,’ 
for this is a very fussy model.) 

Miss Fir: I don’t like this one. It’s too 
fancy. 

MapaME B.: Here is a simpler one—a 
dear little gingham dress. Notice 
the lovely colors of the plaid, the 
youthful bodice. Look at _ these 
precious, old fashioned sleeves. 

(As she turns the model around for 
inspection, the chorus sings “Down by 
the Old Mill Stream.”) 

Miss Fir: I don’t think I want that. 
One of my kinfolks, Aunt Lizzie 
down at Sand Ridge, had one made 
out of a piece o’ goods like that last 
summer and I need something warm- 
er for winter. 

MapaME B.: How about this dress then? 
(As she brings this model forward, the 

chorus sings “Sweet Little Alice Blue 

Gown.” The shopkeeper comments on 

the dress.) 

Miss Fir: That one’s too light colored 
for me. It'd be dirty all the time. 
(Madame B. brings another model for- 

ward.) 

Miss Fir: How much is that one? 

MapAME B.: $10.98. The material alone 
would cost practically that. Wouldn't 
it be nice for school? 

(Chorus sings “School Days.”) 

Miss Fit: Oh, that costs too much. 

MapAME B.: How about this one then? 
(Brings forward another model and 
describes the dress.) We think this 
back fullness or draping is so flatter- 

(Concluded on page 249) 
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For easier storage 














[TCHENS with enough of the 

right kind of storage space are 

every home planner’s ideal. 
Storage units and special devices now 
on the market can help make this 
dream a reality. Examples of some 
of this new equipment are shown 
here. 

Upper left are easy-to-reach wall 
cabinets which open with a touch 
of the finger. Door of the lower cup- 
board swings down; that above 
swings up. These deluxe General 
Electric cabinets are designed for 
the average homemaker, who is 5 
feet 2 inches tall. 

The American Kitchens’ “pack- 
aged kitchen” shown above, can 
serve either as a starter set or a com- 
plete unit where space is limited. It 
includes a 54-inch sink, two 21-inch 
base cabinets, two 21-inch wall cab- 
inets and two what-not shelves. The 
price is about $370. 

A space-saver that can be con- 
structed at home or in school shop 
is shown at left. Masonite panels 
can be held up by metal mouldings 
or, if shelves are removable, grooves 
can be cut in them to hold dividers. 

Specially designed to hold the 
family silver is the St. Charles unit 
at near left. Drawers are lined with 
Pacific Silver Cloth to prevent tar- 
nishing. The unit can be locked. 

Convenience as well as ample stor- 
age space is provided by the St. 
Charles “U” kitchen. The mixing 
center is shown at left below. 

Inaccessible corner space becomes 
easy to reach when a St. Charles 
swing shelf is installed. Roller bear- 
ings insure easy operation no mat- 
ter how heavy shelves are loaded. 
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OF SLIPCOVERING 


HAT the homemaker does for the home and 

family should contribute to the over-all happiness 

of the family. If she plans the making of slip 
covers, she needs to consider more than her ability to 
sew and the amount of money she is saving or earning 
for the family. 

We have the following philosophy in our home fur- 
nishings course at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
The home must serve the needs of the family, release 
time for more interesting outside activities relating to 
the community, be cheerful and serene to counteract 
the stress and strain of life today, and be esthetically 
pleasing to the family. 

Not always does the making of slip covers contribute 
to the above type of family living. If it takes too much 
time away from the homemaker’s family responsibility, 
if it makes it impossible for her to become interested 
in worth-while community activities, if it adds to the 
confusion of the home and if it does not add to the 
beauty of the home, it will not have been a worth- 
while project. 

From the above remarks it seems obvious that each 
homemaker will have to decide in the light of her 
situation whether making slip covers is a reasonable 
task for her to do. If she can make slip covers in at 
least average time while facing the everyday family 
responsibilities and continuing with her outside activ- 
ities, then she should be interested in making her own 
slip covers. 

Slip covers are not too difficult to make. If the home 
sewer has average skill in clothing construction and a 
collection of bulletins on how to make slip covers, the 
end results will be worth her hard work in the feeling 
of pride and pleasure the family show towards her 
handiwork and the home. 

This article is concerned with slip cover pointers 
that aid in saving time and energy in the construction 
of the slip cover at home. Esthetic satisfaction, although 
of equal importance, will not be discussed here. 

Slip covers are of two varieties. One is assembled as 
a whole and is like a one-piece dress. The other is 
made up in separate parts and is like a three-piece 
ensemble except that the slip cover has five parts. 
There are advantages and disadvantages to each type. 
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By Alberta Dodson 


Associate Professor 
Department of Home Econcmices 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Three University of West Virginia students pin-fit a five-piece 
slip cover made last summer at a workshop taught by Miss Dodson 


The one-part slip cover is quicker to put on and remove 
from the chair. The five-part slip cover is easier to 
make in the separate parts, easier to launder, easier 
to repair and neater in appearance on the chair, but 
it takes considerably more time to put on and remove 
from the chair. It is up to the homemaker to decide 
for herself which method she prefers. 

In both the one-part and the five-part slip covers 
excess material is allowed for tuck-in spaces on the 
chair. In making up the one-piece cover a seam joins 
the parts at the outer edge of the tuck-ins, while in 
the five-part covers the tuck-ins are not attached, but 
finished as a shirt-tail hem. Line illustrations of the 
finished parts show two types of tuck-ins; one is an 
extension of the material with a shirt-tail hem and the 
other is a bias extension used around curved lines with 
or without cording. 

Time is saved if the fabric has the following char- 


acteristics: does not ravel, tears successfully, is heavier ° 


than dress fabric but not as heavy as upholstering fab- 
rics, does not show pin holes and does not slip under 
the presser foot on the sewing machine. 

The length of service will be increased if the fabric 
is closely woven and free of floats on the right side 
which wear off first. The fabric’s colors should be fast 
to sun and laundering and the shrinkage should be 
controlled. 

An orderly procedure whereby each process is com- 
pleted before going to the next one is naturally a labor 
and timesaving plan. The following plan gives the 
steps for making the slip cover in separate parts. 

1. Measure length and width of widest parts of 
entire chair adding one inch seam allowances and extra 
for tuck-ins. 

2. Use the above measurements and tear rectangles 
for each part. Pin labels to the rectangles for future 
identification. 

3. Press the rectangles only if necessary—overpressing 
takes newness from the fabric. 

4. Pin-fit the rectangles to the chair by methods used 
in draping fabric on dress forms. A string marking 
on center of the chair back and seat is necessary for 
locating the center length-wise grain of the fabric on 
the chair. Pin-fit on the right side of the material. 
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Raise the chair on carpenter’s horses or two chairs fon 
pin-fitting to save backaches. 

5. Trim all the seam allowances accurately. to three- 
fourths inches. 

6. Cut small notches into the seam allowances to aid 
in matching the pieces together again. 

7. Remove the pin-fitted parts from the chair. Be 
sure that the labels are left on each piece until they are 
permanently joined together. 

8. Complete the construction of each part before 
taking on the next part. Construction is done on the 
sewing machine without hand basting. The width 
of seam allowances is judged when sewing by use of the 
seam guide attached to the sewing machine. 

Cording is used on all the seams to add strength, 
insure a tighter fit and give a tailored decorative effect. 
The sewing procedure consists of stitching cording 
along the seam line on the part that is free of fitting 
darts, gathers or easement. The corded seam is pinned 
to the fitted piece at the notch markings and machine 
stitched the second and last time. If a bias extension 
is indicated, it is attached after the cording is stitched 
to the seam line. All edges of tuck-ins axe turned up 
and stitched once. Retracing at the end of every row 
of machine stitching is essential for making the seams 
rip-proof. 

9. Press the slip cover before placing it on the chair, 
if necessary. 

10. Order of attaching the parts to the chair: 

a. Front seat—Tack lower edge to the chair frame 
with No. 3 upholstery tacks. Use very few tacks and 
pound them half way into the frame. 

b. Arms—Tack, pin or baste under-arm seam allow- 
ances to the frame, if necessary. Tack lower edges to 
the frame. Push in the tuck-ins with crushed rolls 
of paper. 

c. Back—Push in the tuck-ins with crushed rolls 
of paper. Pin the openings shut along the back 
over the arm parts. Finish the closings by hand 
stitching. 

d. Flounce—Pin or tack by hand sewing the seam 
allowances at the corded top edge of the flounce to 
the chair. Sew open ends together at one of the back 

(Concluded on page 249) 

















































Nafety in the home — a radio script 





Photos from National Safety Council 


In the third of a series 

of radio scripts, 

Miss Ann’s discussion group, 
the Young Homemakers, 
talk about home safety 

emphasizing common accidents 
and ways in which they 


can be avoided 


By Bess Jane Barton 


Elementary Homemaking Teacher 
Portland, Oregon 
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Young Homemakers. This _ lively 

group of junior high school girls 
meets once a week with their adviser, 
Miss Ann, to talk over their problems 
and to learn how to solve them. This 
week, the girls will discuss safety in the 
home. 

(Theme music is heard.) 

Rut: Whatever is the matter with you, 
Emogene? Look, girls, how black and 
blue her face is around her eye. Did 
you have a fall? 

EMocENE: No, I ran against something. 

MarcGarET: You must have hit it hard. 

EmoceENeE: It felt hard, anyway. You 
know that our front hall is narrow 
and that the door of the closet where 
we hang our coats opens out onto it. 
Well, we have been conserving elec- 
tricity by using as few lights as possi- 
ble. Last night the door bell rang 
and I ran to open the door. Some- 
one, I think it was I, had left the 
closet door open a little way. The 
side of my face and the edge of the 
closet door came together with a bang. 

Rutu: Oh, poor Emogene, it must have 
hurt dreadfully. Come sit in this 
comfortable chair. Lean back and 
rest your head—there. 

SALLY: It’s a good thing you don’t wear 
glasses, Emogene. They would surely 
have broken and you might have had 
glass in your eye. You know, girls, 
I was amazed when I looked around 
our house and saw the many places 
and things that might cause accidents. 
One could easily imagine a lot of 
outstretched hands ready to clutch you 
and throw you down. 

RutH: I wonder what is keeping Miss 
Ann. She has never been late before. 

SALLY: She is probably waiting for a 
bus somewhere. 

MarcareET: There is Miss Ann now. 

(Door opens) 

RutH: Hello, Miss Ann. We were afraid 
you had met with an accident. 

Miss ANN: Hello, everyone. No, I 
missed the bus and had to wait for 
the next one. 

Nancy: Let me take your coat and scarf, 
Miss Ann. 

Miss ANN: Thanks, Nancy. It’s nice 
to see you all. Why, Emogene, how 
did you get that black eye? 

EMoGENE: I bumped into a door in the 
dark. It doesn’t really hurt now, 
but I know it looks awful. 

Miss ANN: Moral—keep doors shut. 


Te is station — presenting The 


Rut: Sally thinks all the things we 
live with are just waiting to throw 
us down or to hurt us in some way. 

Miss ANN: Go on, Sally, and tell us 
more about it. 

Satty: In homemaking class at school 
we’ve been studying about safety in 
the home. I was surprised to learn 
that the larger number of accidents 
happen at home. The kitchen and 
the bathroom are our enemies, it 
seems. For example, the doors in 
our cupboards swing out instead of 
sliding back and forth. The other 
morning. I was helping mother get 
breakfast. I opened the upper door 
and then bent over to get something 
from the lower cupboard. When I 
straightened up, I hit my head on the 
edge of the upper door. I can still 
feel that bump on my head. It was 
my own carelessness that caused me 
to get hurt, I know. 

Miss ANN: I imagine all accidents in 
homes are caused by carelessness on 
the part of some member of the fam- 
ily. 

Nae: My mother and I are always 
burning our hands or our arms on the 
racks in the oven when we do any 
baking. My grandmother sent us 
each a pair of padded mittens to use 
as holders. They come up on the 
arm, so from now on our arms are 
going to be free from scars. 

EMOGENE: One is always hearing about 
accidents happening in the kitchen. 
Pots and pans should have the han- 
dles turned toward the back of the 
range. Last summer, one of our 
neighbors was careless and left the 
handle of a saucepan extending over 
the front of the stove. As she turned 
from the stove, she hit the handle. 
The hot food spilled out and spat- 
tered on her two-year-old girl, who 
was holding her mother’s skirt. She 
had an ugly burn on her head and 
arm. 

MARGARET: Mother is forever warning 
me to be careful when I am using 
sharp knives. 

Nancy: I got this scar on my. finger by 
breaking a glass and then trying to 
pick up the pieces. I should have 
used a paper towel to protect my 
hand. 

EMoGENE: Spilling anything on _ the 
kitchen floor, like water or grease, 
and stepping on it and slipping causes 

(Continued on page 247) 
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1% cups sifted cake flour 1 cup sugar 





Demonstration Dish 
BUTTERFLY CUPCAKES WITH LEMON FILLING 





1 teaspoon double-acting 2 eggs, unbeaten 
baking powder ¥% cup milk 

34 teaspoon salt Y% teaspoon vanilla 

¥% cup shortening Lemon Filling* 


*Recipe on page 247 








METHOD OF PREPARATION 


Sift flour; measure. Add_bak- 1 
ing powder and salt and sift again. * 


Cream shortening. Add sugar gradu- ? 
ally, creaming until light and fluffy. e 
Add eggs, one at a time, beat- 
ing well after each one. 


Add flour, alternately 
with milk, mixing well after 3. 
each addition. Add vanilla. Beat well. 


Turn into greased muffin tins, filling 4 
Y full. Bake 20 minutes at 375° F. e 


Prepare lemon filling.* Cut circles 
from tops of cool cupcakes, which are ). 
sprinkled with confectioners sugar. 
Hollow out centers neatly. 


Fill centers with cooled filling. 
Cut removed circles in half and 6. 
press halves into filling with 
rounded edges together. 
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DEMONSTRATION POINTERS 


Flour is sifted before 
measuring for greater accuracy. 


Use of a shortening which creams well 
and creaming it thoroughly with 

the sugar are essential in a 
conventional-method cake. 


The vanilla can be 
creamed into the shortening 
instead of being added to the batter. 


If too much batter is used, it will over- 
flow onto the top of the tins. 


Other fillings could be used instead— 
butterscotch, for example. Bakery 
cupcakes or a packaged mix 

might be substituted. 


If all 12 cupcakes are not to be 
served at the same meal, the 
lemon filling can be added 

as it is needed. 
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Chapter IX TEACHER’S NOTEBOOK 


he ' erages Beverages are not only refreshing to drink—they ; | 


are essential to survival. Two-thirds of the human 


body is water and it must have a continuous supply of liquid in order to function 


I. DEFINITION in their preparation. Fruit juices 
have nutritive values similar to 
the fruits from which they are 
made. The addition of sugar in- 
creases caloric value, while dilution 
decreases it. When only artificial 
flavoring is used in soft drinks, 
none of the minerals and vitamins 
in fresh fruit are furnished. 


A beverage is a liquid food which is 
drunk (as distinguished from most 
2 § soups which are generally eaten with 
| a spoon.) 


& Il. KINDS 


A. Water is essential to life. All 
beverages contain a high percent- 
age of water, but water itself is an 
important beverage. 

B. Milk is important for its protein, 
calcium, fat and riboflavin con- 





IV. BUYING 
A. Water is usually provided by mu- 
nicipalities and regularly tested for 
purity. When there is doubt about 








tent, as well as for the liquid it : 
contributes. Milk will be con- the purity of water, it should be a 
sidered under dairy products boiled or otherwise treated before 
Chapter X of Teacher’s Notebook. —— a 
C. Coffee is extremely popular in this B. Coffee is usually a blend of cof- c 
—— : mi : diffe of 
country, where the per capita con- fees from a number of different jie 
sumption is the greatest in the places, each of which makes, its Eco 
world distinctive contribution to the 7 
es : es ee eee She 
D. Tea is also a popular beverage. flavor. Coffee may be roasted aaa 
It is frequently served iced during light, medium pend dark. How fine ini 
the summer it is ground will depend on the D 
. } ° > ‘vay ,er 7 ) > ry 
E. Carbonated beverages contain car- type of coffee maker used. Chicory rich 
bon dioxide to give a pleasant is sometimes added to coffee. Some 
>, « aoc ’ . . . 
characteristic fizz, in addition to consumers think this improves the _— 
sugar and other flavorings, which flavor; others consider it an adul- im ¢ 
: « « ¢ Sy : 
may or may not be artificial terant. Powdered and frozen cof- 50 
nd at, ‘ rte taste 


fee preparations are also available. 
The purchaser should experiment 
to find a coffee that pleases her 
family. Tr 
C. Tea is of two main types, black | 


F. Fruit juices are available in vari- 
ous forms or can be prepared at 
home. Fruit ades can be made 
by adding water, sugar and other 








flavorings. i 1 ij | tl nutr 
= and green, depending on how they x 
G. Cocoa and chocolate are usually ‘lies pee ia. at Simeniaiiad fyin; 
prepared at home from milk, sugar ‘ , f 11 “ cust« 
aS ¢ “ ¢ Os < 
and chocolate or cocoa, but cocoa padigge: o orangeeniign Sieoonieesat of n 
mixes and chocolate sirups are icans. Oolongs are semifermented i 
ae auatiahbe and greens are unfermented. Good 
c “ € . . . 
tea is made from young: leaves. = 
eae bebe. ; in 
iI. NUTRITIVE VALUE Mate, which is served like tea in by k 
A. It is usually recommended that 5 aun cee te eve any sees bake 
oe nee 5 D. Carbonated beverages, in addition ; 
or 6 glasses of liquid be drunk per : ‘ milk 
day in addition to that contained to being sold at soda fountains, per 
« © « a . ' 
: ee : can be purchased in bottles at 
in solid foodstuffs. Liquid aids —— I 
3 : f a grocery stores. It is often less ex- N 
digestion and absorption of food- see, milk 
stuffs, carries food to all parts of pensive to buy them by the case. Of : 
stuffs, ce ‘ é é ee Fe gy ee 
F PAR Rae E. Fruit juices are sold both canned 
the body, removes waste and regu- a at le 
lates body temperature and bottled and in frozen concen- ian 
oe “ . ec 
‘ s trat . ‘rui avore ; 
B. Coffee, tea and cocoa and choco- ated form. Fruit flavored soft use | 


drink preparations are also avail- . 
incre 


- late, contain respectively, caffeine, bl 
: é ky ee able. 
theine and theobromine, all simi- a: and 
— — G. Chocolate and cocoa are usually 





lar stimulants. Cola drinks also , ‘ : the 
eee sold as separate ingredients, al- 
contain caffeine. sitesi ; i mr the 
ee pi ugh cocoa mixes and chocolate ; 
C. Coffee and tea have no nutritive a : lia ae a 
3 ; ‘9g sirups are available. 
value other than what is con- fat | 
tributed by the addition of cream, V. STORAGE ciun 
milk, sugar or lemon juice. Choco- ; to 
sips Ba J A. Coffee stales in about a week and : 
late and cocoa contain fat and car- s niac 
: aes should not be purchased in too 
bohydrate, in addition to the nu- brea 
trients in other ingredients used (Concluded on page 247) be « 
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Photo courtesy Cornell University 


A way to increase the calcium intake 
of children is being demonstrated by 
the New York State College of Home 
Economics student pictured above. 
She is using dry skim milk to make 
cocoa, adding triple the amount 
necessary to make one cup skim milk. 
Dry skim milk can also be used to en- 
rich custards, creamed foods and 
meat loaves. The amount called for 
in cake and bread can be stepped up 
50 per cent without much change in 
taste or appearance of the product 


Bakers Use Dry Milk 


To all concerned with the nation’s 
nutrient consumption, it will be satis- 
fying to know that during 1948 civilian 
customers purchased 477 million pounds 
of nonfat dry milk. Of this amount, 64 
per cent was utilized by the baking in- 
dustry. Since most of the bread eaten 
in cities and large communities is made 
by bakers, it is good news to know that 
bakers use an average of 4.1 per cent 
milk solids in white pan bread and 4.8 
per cent in white rolls. 

Nearly all bakers (95 per cent) use 
milk in one or more of their products. 
Of all bakery products on the market, 
at least 66 per cent contain milk. The 
reasons given by bakers for this free 
use of milk are that it improves flayor, 
increases nutritive value, improves crust 
and crumb characteristics and enhances 
the toasting and keeping qualities of 
the bread. 

The nutritive values added by non- 
fat milk are high quality protein, cal- 
cium and riboflavin. These values added 
to enriched flour with its extra thiamin, 
niacin, riboflavin and iron make of 
bread a very valuable food, worthy to 
be called a “staff of life.” 
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nutrition high lights 


By Christine B. Clayton 


In April Mrs, Clayton wrote about physical 
effects of low calorie diets. This month she discusses 
psychological adjustments to semi-starvation 


HE intimate relationship of food to 

behavior in human beings has been 

observed subjectively over many 
generations. Many well-known cliches 
and old-wives’ tales express the relation- 
ship in a forcible manner. Bonaparte’s 
“The army travels on its stomach,” is 
well understood and is a guiding prin- 
ciple in the care of present day armies. 
Any parent with ordinary powers of 
observation has noted that the so-called 
mischievous and naughty child is usually 
a hungry child. Young wives learn 
that to “feed the brute” is the quickest 


. Way to correct a husband’s bad dispo- 


sition. 

As a result of the general knowledge 
that individual behavior is at its worst 
when the body is suffering from lack 
of enough food for normal physiological 
functioning, schedules of institutional 
feeding have been improved in regu- 
larity and in total content of food. 
State institutions including schools, 
orphans’ homes, homes for the aged, 
and penal institutions have all profited 
by application of this knowledge. Be- 
havior and general morale are more 
normal when feeding is regular and 
amounts of food adequate for the needs 
of the inmates. Homemakers set “meals 
by the clock” more often because of 
the better behavior of all age groups 
in their families when meals are regular 
than because of mere adherence to a 
household schedule. 

During World War II there were 
many Americans serving as observers of 
life in Europe under the stresses of war 
with its food black markets and low 
food supplies. One such observer who 
was also a correspondent for an eastern 
newspaper wrote these significant lines: 
“A peaceful Europe is dependent upon 
people being freed from the necessity 
of thinking constantly about ‘some- 
thing to eat’.” The correspondent 
pointed out that the Europeans’ need 
for food occupied most of their time 
and thought so they had little interest 
in political or economic matters affect- 
ing their country’s welfare. Their 


choice of work depended on where they 
could be paid in food, rather than in 
devaluated money. As a result, many 
industries could not find employees to 
carry on essential work. Skillful work 
men did tasks far beneath their usual 
scale of employment because they could 
not afford to work for money. They 
had to get food for themselves and their 
families. That was one of the reasons 
why the rebuilding of Europe was so 
long delayed. 

In many parts of Europe members of 
the intelligentsia, people who, prior to 
the war, were leaders in culture and 
political thought, seemed to suffer from 
complete apathy concerning all cultural, 
social, political or economic problems, 
according to the correspondent. 

The health of these underfed peo 
ple was so delicate and resistance was 
so low that even slight infections were 
often fatal. Incidence of tuberculosis 
increased greatly during this period. 

This reporter finished his statement 
to the press by saying: “Without food 
for Europe there will be no peace.” 

This kind of first-hand observation 
and good reporting have done much to 
make the American people aware of the 
importance of food not only in our own 
country but for our neighbors, who 
ever and wherever they may be. 

Dr. Ancel Keys of the University of 
Minnesota’s medical faculty calls atten 
tion to a fact which might be over 
looked in our own country. He says 
that even in times of peace and pros 
perity man may and probably often 
does suffer from malnutrition, includ 
ing semi or actual starvation as a r¢ 
sult of disease, injury, poverty, ignon 
ance, inequitable food distribution and 
crop failures. Population 
which exceeds food production could 
also be a cause of famine in some coun 
tries. 

War and economic or national catas 
trophies are generally attended by food 
shortages and disruption of food dis 
tribution with resultant human suffer- 
ing. (Concluded on page 245) 
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What are the characteristics of 


a good jelly ? 


A good jelly holds its shape when 
removed from container and when cut; 
quivers when moved; has the fruit 
flavor characteristic of its kind; is ten- 
der, clear and translucent. 


What are the three essential in- 


eredients in a jelly? 


Pectin, acid and sugar are the es- 
sential ingredients in a jelly. The pec- 
tin’s function is to form the structure 
of the gel. The acid reacts with the 
pectin, causing it to precipitate in a 
networklike structure, which holds in the 
flavorful liquid. The sugar acts as a 
dehydrating agent, thus furthering the 
action. Each of these essentials is pres- 
ent in proper proportion in good jelly. 


W hat are 


which make 


examples of fruits 


jelly 4 


Apples (when underripe), cranberries, 
grapes and raspberries contain both 
pectin and acid and are considered good 
jelly-making fruits. Certain fruits, like 
strawberries, contain acid, but little 
pectin. Others are low in both pectin 
and acid. 


sood 


i 


should fruit be when 


| | ow rl | ve 


made into jelly eg 


Slightly underripe fruit contains a 
maximum of pectin, one of the essen- 
tials of jelly-making. This is because 
pectin in green fruit is in the form of 
protopectin, which changes to pectin 
and then to pectic acid as the fruit 
ripens. Neither protopectin nor pectic 
acid forms a gel. Fully ripe fruit has 
better flavor than the slightly under- 
ripe fruit which contains more pectin. 
It is advantageous to use fully ripe fruit 
with commercial pectins. 


How can you make sure a fruit 


will make good jelly? 


1. A cooking test can be made. This 
is done by preparing a sample of jelly, 
using 14 Cup juice to 14 cup sugar. The 
mixture is slowly brought to a_ boil 
and then boiled rapidly until a good 
sheeting test is obtained. If the re- 
sulting juice is too stiff, the proportion 
should be changed to 1 cup juice to 1 
cup sugar. If it does not set, a good 
jelly will be assured by using com- 
mercially prepared pectin for the rest of 
the juice. Or, a homemade pectin can 
be used, adding 1 cup homemade pec- 
tin to 1 cup fruit juice. 

2. Commercially prepared pectin can 
be used, without previous tests, by fol- 
lowing the directions which accompany 
each package or bottle. 

3. A teacher might demonstrate the 
varying pectin content of different kinds 
of fruit by means of the alcohol test. 
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By Patricia Appleyard 


HE process by which grapes or currants are transformed into 
gleaming, translucent masses of jelly may seem almost like 
magic to the uninitiated. Indeed, an element of the “luck” which 
is a practical person’s magic did enter into old-fashioned jelly mak- 
ing. Today, our approach is more scientific. Carefully standardized 
recipes have been developed and we know why jellies do—or do not 


—gel. With the aid of the liquid and powdered fruit pectins, luck 
has been replaced by almost certain success. 


These developments are a real advantage to the teacher, for they 
make teaching jelly making easier. She can demonstrate the how’s 
with confidence and answer questions about the why’s with author- 
ity. She knows that her girls can gain skill in the classroom which 
will enable them to turn out jars of jelly and jam which will be 
their own and their families’ pride. 


June examinations give teachers a chance to check up on what 


students have learned. 


This quiz has been prepared to help them 


summarize the essential facts about jelly making. 


QUIZ for 


This test shows pectin content, but is 
not completely reliable for jelly-making, 
since a jelly may have pectin and still 
not set. There are many kinds of 
pectin and pectin is only one factor 
in jelly-making. 

The test is made by adding one 
tablespoon cooked juice to one table- 
spoon denatured alcohol. (Warning: 
Do not taste.) If the juice is rich in 
pectin, a solid, jellylike mass will form. 
The proportion of sugar should then be 
1 cup sugar to 1 cup juice. If strings 
or small lumps result, 24 to 34 cup sugar 
should be used. If very weak strings 
are formed, it will be necessary to use 
additional pectin. 


How can pectin be added? 


Commercial pectin, either in liquid 
or powdered form, can be used. No 
pectin test is necessary, since recipes 
for each fruit have been worked out. 
They should be followed carefully. Com- 
mercial pectins are natural pectins ex- 
tracted from fruit rich in pectin, such 
as apples and citrus fruit. 

Homemade pectin can be prepared 
from apples or citrus fruit. This makes 
extra work, but would be practical in 
some cases. The New York State Ex- 
tension Service has worked out the fol- 
lowing directions. Two cups of this 


homemade pectin are added to each 
two cups of fruit juice when homemade 
pectin is used. 

Apple pectin is made by cooking two 
quarts unripe quartered apples (un- 
peeled and uncored) in two cups water 


for 20 minutes. The mixture is first 
squeezed through a jelly bag, then al- 
lowed to drip through again without 
squeezing. 

Citrus pectin is made from the white 
inner rind of orange, grapefruit or 
lemon. Half a pound of this peel is 
put through a food chopper, then al- 
lowed to stand in 3 cups of water and 
114 tablespoons lemon juice for four 
hours. The mixture is then strained 
through 4 thicknesses of cheesecloth. To 
the pulp, 3 cups of water and 114 
tablespoons lemon juice are added and 
the mixture is boiled to half its orig- 
inal volume. The second mixture is 
strained through 4 thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth and added to the first. 


Is there a test for acid content? 


Acid can be measured by tasting. Mix 
1 teaspoon lemon juice with 8 tea- 
spoons water and 14 teaspoon sugar. 
Then compare with acidity of fruit juice 
being used. They should be about 
the same tartness. If the fruit juice 
is less sour, lemon juice can be added. 
If commercial pectin is being used, the 
directions with it should be followed. 


, 


What equipment is necessary ¢ 


A colander for washing and picking 
over fruit, a standard measuring cup, 
paring knife or peeler, fruit masher, 
large saucepan (6 to 8 quarts for cook- 
ing fruit and juice), extra bowl or 
saucepan, wooden stirring spoon, jelly 
bag or suitable cloth, clock for timing 
boiling, skimming spoon, jelly glasses 
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jelly mak 


and covers, small double boiler for melt- 
ing paraffin, utility tray. 


Name two ways of making jelly. 


The standard method and the short- 
boil method. 


Describe the stapdard method. 


Juice is obtained by washing and 
cutting up fruit, then cooking it in a 
small amount of water to extract juices 
and pectin. The juice is then put into 
a jelly bag or strained through sev- 
eral layers of cheesecloth placed in a 
colander. The bag can be squeezed to 
get all the juice out, but the result- 
ing jelly will be somewhat cloudy. 
Sometimes the pulp is boiled with water 
again and a second extraction made 
to get out all the pectin possible. This 
second extraction will also be cloudy. 

The juice is then mixed with sugar. 
Fither cane or beet sugar makes good 
jelly. The mixture is boiled until it 
reaches the correct temperature or a 
satisfactory sheeting test can be made, 
(A sheeting test is taken by pouring 
some juice from the side of a spoon. 
If the jelly is done, the juice will run 
together or sheet from the side of a 
spoon.) The jelly is then put into 
hot, sterilized glasses and covered with 
paraffin. 


D ibe the short boil method 


For the short boil method, com- 
mercially prepared pectin is used. Direc- 
tions which come with the pectin 
should be followed carefully. Fruits 
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Photo courtesy General Foods 
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h 
such as peaches, pineapple and most 
berries can be juiced by the cold press 
method, without cooking. Others are 
heated in a small amount of water un- 
til the juice begins to flow and then 
put into the jelly bag. If a very clear 
jelly is desired, the bag is not squeezed 
and more fruit is needed for the same 
amount of jelly. 

Different techniques are needed for 
adding the two kinds of pectin, liquid 
and powdered, to the juice. Powdered 
pectin will not dissolve in high sugar 
concentrations and must be added to 
the juice before the sugar. Liquid pec- 
tin is added after the sugar. 

After sugar and pectin have been 
added, the mixture is boiled for one 
minute, stirring constantly, rather than 
the usual twenty minutes. It is then 
ready to be skimmed and put into jars. 





Why may jelly fail to set? 


Jelly will not set if it is too low in 
sugar. Too little pectin or acid, too 
much water used in extracting the juice 
or too short a boiling period will also 
cause it to be sirupy. Boiling increases 
evaporation and therefore concentration 
of the sugar. Sirupy jelly will some- 
times become firm after it has stood a 
few weeks. 


What makes jell weep? 


Using fruit too high in pectin or 
too much pectin concentrate may cause 
jelly to weep. Too thick a layer of 
paraffin on a delicate jelly is another 
common cause. Weeping results when 


pectin fibers contract and squeeze out 


some of the juice. A small amount of 


weeping is natural. 
What causes ervstals to form 


Crystals, which sometimes occur in 
grape jelly, are usually caused by tar- 
taric acid. Their formation can be 
prevented by letting grape juice stand 
before it is made into jelly so that the 
sediment containing tartaric acid can 
sink to the bottom. ‘Too much sugar 
may also cause formation of crystals. 


What causes gummy 
Gumminess results from overcooking. 


Name some other 


and deseribe them 


Jams, marmalades, preserves, con- 
serves and fruit butters are other fruit 
spreads. The differences between them 
are not always clearly defined. 

Jams are crushed or sliced fruit 
boiled with sugar. Usually no effort is 
made to have the fruit retain its shape. 

Marmalades are made with whole or 
small pieces of fruit cooked in sirup 
until the fruit is clear and the sirup 
like jelly. Citrus fruits are frequently 
used in marmalades. 

Preserves are usually a mixture of 
fruits, either left whole or cut into 
uniform pieces and cooked slowly un- 
til tender. The fruit should hold its 
shape and be tender, clear and shiny. 

Conserves are a mixture of fruits, 
sometimes fresh and dried fruit plus 
nutmeats, coconut or raisins. 

Fruit butters are pureed fruit pulp, 
sweetened and spiced. They are less 
sweet than other fruit spreads. 

Since the final test of knowledge 
about cooking is in the eating, here 
are a few recipes for jelly makers. 


Cherry and Raspberry Jelly 


4 cups juice 
71 


6 cups sugar 
1 bottle fruit pectin 


To prepare the juice. Stem and 
crush (do not pit) about 2 pounds fully 
ripe sour cherries. Add 14 cup water; 
bring to a boil and simmer, covered, 
10 minutes. Crush thoroughly about 
114 quarts fully ripe red raspberries. 
Place fruits in jelly cloth or bag and 
squeeze out juice. Measure 4 cups into 
a very large saucepan. 

To make the jelly. Add sugar to 
juices in saucepan and mix well. Place 
over high heat and bring to a boil, stir- 
ring constantly. At once stir in bot- 
tled fruit pectin. Then bring to a full 
rolling boil and boil hard I minute, 
stirring constantly. Remove from heat, 
skim, pour quickly into glasses. Paraf- 
fin at once. Makes about 11 six-ounce 
glasses. (Concluded on next page) 
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Cherry and Strawberry Jam 
31% cups prepared fruit 
4% cups sugar 

1 box powdered fruit pectin 


To prepare the fruit. Stem and pit 
about 1 pound fully ripe sour cherries. 
Chop fine. Crush thoroughly about 1 
quart fully ripe strawberries. Combine 
fruits. Measure 314 cups into a large 
saucepan. 


To make the jam. Measure sugar and 
set aside. Place saucepan holding fruit 
over high heat. Add powdered fruit 
pectin and stir until mixture comes 


to a hard boil. At once stir in sugar. 
Bring to a full rolling boil and boil 
hard 1 minute, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from heat, skim, ladle quickly into 
glasses. Paraffin at once. Makes about 
8 six-ounce glasses. 


Blackberry, Cherry, and 
Raspberry Jam 
(Using black sweet cherries) 
4 cups prepared fruit 
7% cups sugar 
1 bottle fruit pectin 


To prepare the fruit. Crush thorough- 


ly about | pint each fully ripe black- 
berries and red raspberries. Stem and 
pit about 114 pounds fully ripe black 
sweet cherries. Chop fine. Combine 
fruits and measure 4 cups into a very 
large saucepan. 

To make the jam. Add sugar to fruit 
in saucepan and mix well. Place over 
high heat, bring to a full rolling boil, 
and boil hard 1 minute, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from heat and at once 
stir in bottled fruit pectin. Then stir 
and skim by turns for 5 minutes to coo} 
slightly, to prevent floating fruit. Ladle 
quickly into glasses. Paraffin at once. 
Makes about 11 six-ounce glasses. 








This article is a digest 
of a talk which was 
made by Dr. Leverton 

at the fourth annual 
conference of the 
School Food Service 
Association 

in Kansas City, Missouri 


By Ruth M. Leverton 


Professor of Nutrition Research 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


OW many of the world’s children 

will grow up to be vigorous, 

healthy men and women? We 
all know that only those who are fed 
enough of the right kinds of food can 
be included in this number. 

We in the United States are anxious 
to help in the huge job of feeding 
the world’s population. However, we 
are not always intelligent or far-sight- 
ed in the help which we offer. We 
are inclined to do things for others 
rather than with others. In our en- 
thusiasm for helping people of other 
races and nations we are likely to 
overlook or minimize the importance of 
factors such .as food habits, food sup- 
plies, potentialities for food production, 
and equipment for food preparation 
and storage. It is not unusual for our 
labor saving devices and ideas to de- 
prive people of manual work and thus 
deprive them of the means of securing 
food. It is a paradox that the ap- 
plication of medical science toward the 
control and prevention of disease, when 
food supplies are inadequate, only 
means there will be more people kept 
alive to be more hungry for a longer 
time. 

In the effort to improve the quality 
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and quantity of food for the world’s 
population we must realize that there 
is more than one way of securing an 
adequate diet. Evaluation of foods 
characteristic of different localities and 
cultures will often indicate unsuspect- 
ed nutritive values. Sometimes it may 
be found that an indigenous food is 
not utilized as well physiologically as 
some of our foods which we consider 
essential. The indigenous food, how- 
ever, may be more acceptable and avail- 
able to the people whom we are trying 
to help, and thus more valuable. Re- 
cently a study has been made of the 
small fish, called dilis, used extensively 
by the Filipinos. This fish is eaten 
whole including the bones and adds 
an important quantity of calcium to 
the diet. Studies of the physiological 
availability of this calcium, together 
with the phosphorus and nitrogen from 
dilis, as compared with their availability 
in milk, has shown that the dilis is an 
excellent source of these nutrients. In 
addition, it is much more acceptable 
and available to the Filipino than milk. 

The food and_ nutrition situation 
could be improved by greater under- 
standing between us and countries we 
are trying to help. Since we have taken 


Feeding the world’s children 


the initiative in helping we must also 
take the initiative for developing such 
understanding. 

1. We could put more emphasis on 
helping a country develop initiative 
and pride in self-help rather than mak- 
ing it feel like a charity patient who 
develops the habit and resentment of 
dependence. 

2. We could do less “showing off” of 
the United States to foreign visitors 
and more realistic “showing.” ‘The com- 
mon practice is to “show off” our most 
efficient hospitals, our most elaborate 
public health organizations, our most 
successful farms and industries and our 
best housing units. As a result the 
visitors feel that we have no serious 
problems. Thus it is no wonder they 
feel that our financial resources are 
endless and that our money is avail- 
able to help the world without sacrifice 
or hardship on the part of our citizens. 

3. We could do more teaching of 
social and economic responsibilities 
which the individual and nation must 
assume if the democratic way of life 
is to function and persist. We are so 
imbued with the advantages of democ- 
racy for the world that we even for 
get to mention that which should be 
emphasized, the cost of purchasing and 
maintaining this way of life. 

4. Foreign students could be _ better 
indoctrinated by their countries with 
their responsibilities for gaining prac- 
tical information which could be adapt- 
ed to their situations and applied to- 
ward solving their problems. It is not 
uncommon to have them feel like gay 
tourists with all the privileges and 
pleasures pertaining thereto. 

If children are to eat, if there is to 
be food and health for the world, all 
must work for kinder, more intelligent, 
more respectful understanding. 
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O you feel as proud as I do when 

you say, “I am a school lunch su- 

pervisor”? Those of us who have 
seen school lunch grow through the 
years as well as you younger people, 
who are new to the profession, must 
share the pride and spirit that have 
made the accomplishments of the school 
lunch program outstanding. 

The school lunch program is the 
responsibility of the school board but, 
like any other part of the school pro- 
gram, must be effectively supervised 
through appropriate administrative of- 
fices. School lunch supervision is a 
full time job. The supervisor’s duties 
are many and varied. To do her job 
well, she must work with many mem- 
bers of the school staff. Her adminis- 
trative and educational duties include 
work with the following persons and 
departments: 


State Department: The school 


lunch supervisor should know what is- 


expected of her from the state depart- 
ment and carry out these expectations 
to the best of her ability. 


County Superintendent and 
Board of Education: She should 
work with the county superintendent 
and the board of education in the pro- 
motion and development of lunch pro- 
grams. They should know what she 
is doing at all times. She should in- 
vite them to visit as many lunch rooms 
as possible. 


Attendance Officer: The school 
lunch supervisor and attendance officer 
should have a common understanding 
of attendance problems. When she 
visits lunch centers, she may be able 
to give him valuable assistance. Many 
times an attendance problem can be 
solved through school lunch. 


Clerical Personnel: A good su- 
pervisor will develop suitable records 
and give instructions for use of such 
records. She will supervise in checking 
and compiling records. The clerical 
personnel should understand her pro- 
gram and what she is trying to ac- 
complish. 


Health Department: The school 
lunch supervisor will discuss individual 
school sanitation problems with the 
health officer and the sanitary engineer. 
She should request nurses to report to 
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By Aileen Berdine 
School Lunch Supervisor 
Wetzel County, West Virginia 


her any health problems that might be 
alleviated through school lunch. 


Agricultural and _ Extension 
Service: The rural extension workers 
can do much in contributing to the 
progress of school lunch. They have 
materials, booklets, displays, charts and 
audio-visual aids that can play an im- 
portant part in emphasizing the value 
of school lunch. 


Community: It is the duty of the 
supervisor to interpret the program to 
the community and enlist its support 
through all available channels, such as 
newspaper, radio, churches, and _ civic 
and welfare agencies. She should avail 
herself of every opportunity to meet 
with PTA’s and with other groups that 
are interested in school lunch. 


Principals and Teachers: The su- 
pervisor will assist principals and teach- 
ers in the promotion and development 
of a new lunch program. She will work 
with teachers in developing standards, 
policies and schedules and in establish- 
ing the place of school lunch in the 


school. She will plan layouts and fa- 
cilities for lunchrooms and _ assist in 
planning for and securing equipment. 

The school lunch supervisor should 
make available to teachers educational 
material on nutrition and other educa- 
tional fields in which the school lunch 
can function as a laboratory. She should 
prepare and secure materials such as 
bulletins, charts, menus, newsletters and 
films on the school lunch program. 

The teachers who are helping to 
make the school lunch an educational 
tool are those who have the interests 
of the children at heart and are con- 
vinced that food makes a difference. 
They realize that they have a golden 
opportunity to teach what will really 
be important in the lives of the chil- 
dren if they make wise use of the school 
lunch program. These teachers may 
eat with the children to set a good ex- 
ample and to establish a friendly, cor- 
dial atmosphere. A good time at the 
table makes a difference as to whether 
or not food is eaten. 


Managers and Cooks: The school 
lunch supervisor should plan _ cooks’ 
schools or workshops and make it man- 
datory that cooks and managers attend 
these in-service training programs each 
year. She should enlist the aid of 
home economists in all fields in plan- 
ning and conducting these workshops 
and should stress the best use of avail- 
able commodities. She should work 
with individuals on preparation prob- 
lems arising from the use of new foods. 


All Groups: Teachers who eat with 
the children become aware of the many 
problems which confront the school 
lunch manager, which they may help to 
solve. In the same way, a planning 
council made up of representative chil- 
dren, parents, cafeteria managers, cooks, 
teachers and administrators is one satis- 
factory answer to problems encountered 
by the supervisor. If this group partici- 
pates in making menus, it increases 
everyone’s satisfaction with the school 
lunch. 

Check this list to see which parts of 
your job are being done well and 
which parts could be done better. This 
should be a challenge to all of us to 
analyze our own situations and decide 
how we, personally, can be the spark 
which will help make the school lunch 
a bright and shining star in the educa- 
tional firmament. 
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DATE SOUP....8 HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25c¢ SALADS. .15« SANDWICHES. .15« DESSERTS. .8c Ele 
| is o 
{ | Cream of Fruit Juice, Tuna Croquettes, Egg Sauce, | | Stuffed Celery | American Cheese 'Iee Box Cake 
| Tomato Peas, Strawberry Shortcake* | Cream Cheese & Date 
4 Vegetable | Eggs Ranchero, Fruit and Cottage | Orange and | Cheese & Pickle | Cottage Pudding, 
Cheese Salad, Whole Wheat Bread*, Grapefruit | Lettuce | Chocolate Sauce 
Cherry Sponge 
5 Tomato ‘| Pot Roast, %* Mashed Potato, Glazed | Gingerale | Peanut Butter | Pineapple Upside 
Carrots, Fruit Custard, Bread Sand.- | poe Slaw Down Cake 
| . wie h* 
§ Split Pea | Ham Salad Roll*, Potato Chips, Tossed | Banana and | Tomato & Cucumber | ye Glazed Apple 
= Salad, Grapefruit Sections, Cooky | Nut Pimiento Cheese | Squares,LemonS. 
7 Onion | Chicken Pie with Vegetables, Cranberry | | Spring Barbecue Lady Baltimore 
| Sauce, * Cheese Muffin | Jam | Cake | 
é Clam | Deviled Egg Salad, Asparagus and_ Frozen Fruit | Tuna Roll | Raspberry Chiffon 
Chowder Tomato, Date Bread, Queen Pudding | Jelly | Pie 
if Cream * Western Cheese Bun, Bacon Strip, | Stuffed Apricot | Liverwurst Blueberry Tart 
of Corn Green Salad, Canned Peaches, Rye Cream Cheese & 
Bread’ . Relish 
12 Chicken Tomato Juice, Cold Cuts, Fruit Salad, | Sliced Egg Lettuce & Bacon Strawberry 
Noodle Nut Bread*, Apple Crunch Cottage Cheese & Nut Shortcake 
13 Vegetable Shepherd’s Pie with Mashed — Potato Under the Sea | Sliced Ham on Rye | Spice Cake 
Chowder Topping, Peas, Clover Leaf Roll* Pear Cream Cheese & 
Olive 
14 Cream of ‘Chicken and “Vegetable Salad, Potato * Pineapple & | Peanut Butter Lemon Meringue 
Celery | Chips, Orange Biscuit*, Cranberry Cottage Cheese | Jelly & Nut Pie 
Crunch, Cooky 
15 Royal Salmon Salad, Molded Vegetable. Aspic, | Pear on Water- | | Sardine & Olive Boston Cream Pie 
Cheese Bran Muffin* 7 Peach Tapioca. cress | Jam 
} 
* Fortified margarine served on all breadstuff. S — Sauce n 
A 
c 
I 
n 
New Booklets of Interest to School Lunch Managers 
Purchasing Food for Fifty by Marion to rate the efficiency of her own pro- other institutions where the resident % 
Wood Crosby and Katharine W. Harris gram. This report is available to per- population is fairly constant. Copies of 1 
consists of tables of fruit and vegetables sons concerned with school lunch pro- Planning Food for Institutions, Agri- 2 
(both fresh and canned), meat and grams from the Office of Information, cultural Handbook No. 16, can be ob- 
miscellaneous foods needed for feeding United States Department of Agricul- tained for 45 cents in cash from the 
fifty. It is a Cornell Extension Bul- ture, Washington 25, D. C. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- L 
letin 803 and is published by the New ington 25, D. C. 
York State College of Home Economics Planning Food for Institutions by S} 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New Rosalind C. Lifquist and Edith B. Tate Recipes for Quantity Service (PA-135), ul 
York. is a new government handbook on plan- a new USDA publication, is the sec- ¥ 
School Lunch Management in Re- ning moderate and low cost meals for, ond in a_ series on _ food _ service. 8 
lation to Nutritive Value, Cost and _ institutions. The 95 pages include a_ Recipes, in quantities for 25, 50 and . 
Acceptance of Foods Served is a re- short-cut method for computing the 100, are given for three main dishes, P 
port of studies made in 39 school nutritive value of diets, guides for pur- a salad, three dressings and three des- al 
lunchrooms throughout the country. chasing foods, and points on figuring  serts. Copies of the bulletin can be th 
The authors are Margaret B. Driesbach costs and keeping records. The hand- obtained from the Superintendent of im 
and Elizabeth Handy. Any school lunch book is designed primarily for chil- Documents, United States Government 
manager could use the survey questions dren’s homes, homes for the aged and Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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By Marion L. Cronan 


Director of Homemaking 
Brookline High School 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


(| tit 
Note: These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal Lunch Pattern. A Lunches are served in eight Brookline 
Elementary Schools and the High School. Milk is served with all lunches. To encourage sale of the hot plate a simple dessert 


is often served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline Schools. 


* Western Cheese Buns 


3% lbs. shredded cheese 1 cup stuffed olives 
1 cup chopped green pepper 1 cup chili sauce 
1 cup chopped onion 50 round buns 


Blend together the. cheese, green pepper, onion, 
chopped olives and chili sauce. Cut the buns in 
half and toast them. Spread the bottom halves 
with the cheese mixture. Place under low broiler 
heat or in moderate oven (350°F.) until the cheese 
is melted. Cover with the top halves of buns. 
Makes 50 servings. 


* 
Cheese Muffins 
2 qts. flour 4 eggs 
6 tbsp. baking powder 3% cups milk 
2 tsp. salt 34 cup shortening 
114 cup sugar 1 cup grated cheese 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Mix eggs, milk and 
melted shortening, Add liquids to dry ingredients. 
Add grated cheese. Stir only until flour is moist- 
ened. Scoop into greased muffin tins (#16 scoop). 
Bake at 425°F. for 20 to 25 minutes. Makes 50 
muffins. 


* Pineapple-Cottage Cheese Salad 


1% cups lime gelatin 1% cups sugar 
214 cups cold water 1 tsp. salt 
3 qts. pineapple juice 6 cups pineapple 
Cor half juice, half water) 3 cups chopped celery 
1% cups lemon juice 3 cups cottage cheese 


Sprinkle gelatin on cold water and soak a few min- 
utes. Heat fruit juices; add sugar, salt and soaked 
gelatin. Stir until gelatin is dissolved. Chill 
mixture until thick enough to hold solid food in 
place. Stir in drained, crushed pineapple, celery 
and cottage cheese. Mix well. Chill until firm, 
then unmold and serve on lettuce. Makes 50 serv- 
ings. 


x Eggs Ranchero 
3 minced onions 2 tbsp. salt 
3 cups chopped green 1 tsp. pepper 
peppers 3 cups milk 
1 cup butter 11% cups chopped cheese 
48 eggs 


Cook onions and green peppers in butter until 
lightly browned. Add mixture of eggs, salt, pepper 
and milk. Turn into buttered pans. Place in 
oven (300°F.) Stir occasionally. When nearly set, 
add cheese, Continue baking until firm. Serve 
at once. Makes 50 servings. 


= Mashed Potatoes 


2 cups dry milk solids 
14 tsp. white pepper 
% cup butter or margarine 


15 pounds potatoes 
3 qts. boiling water 
2 tbsp. salt 


Cook potatoes in the boiling salted water until 
tender. Drain, saving the liquid. Mash potatoes, 
Melt butter or margarine. Mix with dry milk sol- 
ids, seasonings and remaining potato water and 
combine with potatoes. Beat until light and fluffy. 
Makes 50 servings. 


* : 
Glazed Apple Squares 
11% cups butter » > gts. flour 
34 cup sugar 34 tsp. salt 
12 eggs 14 cup baking powder 
1% qts. milk 24 apples, cored, pared 
and sliced 
Topping 
1 cup butter 1 tbsp. vanilla 


3 cups powdered sugar 


Cream butter with sugar. Add eggs and the sifted 
dry ingredients alternately with the milk. Pour 
1% inch thick into buttered flour pans. Cover with 
sliced apples and bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) 
for 40 minutes. To make topping, cream butter, 
sugar and vanilla. Spread over the hot cake. When 
cold, cut into squares. Makes 50 servings. 
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HINA does not have enough rice to 
( feed its people. Korea in ordinary 

times has an excess of rice. These 
two facts are an important key to what 
happens in the Orient, M. R. Kop- 
meyer, president of the Rice Consumer 
Service, recently pointed out. He said, 
“The most important thing to the ma- 
jority of the people in Asia is not 
democracy nor communism nor any po- 
litical ideology, but food, which means 
life itself. And in most of Asia, food is 
rice. The Communist leaders know 
this—and the western world had better 
learn it.” He pointed out that much 
of the world’s exportable rice comes from 
Korea and three other Asiatic countries 
—Indo China, Thailand and Burma. “It 
isn’t hard to figure out what the Com- 


munist leaders propose to do about it,” 
Mr. Kopmeyer asserted. 


Canned Foods Safe 

Canned foods might become a _ pri- 
mary means of survival in case of an 
atomic bomb attack, it was pointed out 
at a recent meeting of the National 
Canners Association in Chicago. Food 
canned in glass or tin would be safe 
from radio active dust, disease germs 
used in biological warfare and nerve 
gases which make all unprotected food 
unsafe to use. 


Can at Home 


A national program to give added 
impetus to home gardening and food 
preservation is being carried out by the 
Cooperative Extension Service. To help 
in planning the program, Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan called an advisory 
group together last winter. 

Their report suggested expansion of 
existing extension programs with more 
educational work on gardening, pre- 
serving fruits and vegetables and im- 
proving diets. In cities where space for 
home gardening is not available, it was 
advised that homemakers should be en- 
couraged to purchase and _ preserve 
temporary oversupplies on local markets. 
The effect of this gardening and farm- 
ing program, the committee said, should 
be to help keep the nation at maximum 
strength by keeping its citizens well 
nourished and to build up reserve food 
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supplies for emergencies. It should also 
relieve shortages of transportation, man- 
power and packaging, and contribute to 
health and morale. 


New Meats for Babies 

In keeping with National Baby Week, 
April 28 through May 5, two new meats 
for babies have recently been intro- 
duced. One is Gerber’s strained lamb. 
The second is liver and bacon, pre- 
pared by Swift and Company. The 
latter is available both in strained form 
for young babies and chopped for tod- 
dlers. Both the liver and bacon and 
the lamb come in 314 ounce cans. 


Self-Basting Roasts 


Roasts which baste themselves can be 
made with the help of the new Wonder- 
Wrap machine, a device which produces 
layers of fat in which the butcher can 
wrap meat. The machine grinds fat 
into a fine mixture and extrudes it on 
strips of Sylvania cellophane. The sheet 
of fat is then tied around the meat. 
The cellophane seals in the juices while 
the meat is cooking, but it can be re- 
moved about ten minutes before the 
roast is done. The heat can then be 
raised to 400° F. to brown the fat. 


She Can Bake a Cherry Pie 


A 4-H Club junior won the 19th 
National Cherry Pie Baking Contest 
held February 21 in the grand ballroom 
of the Morrison Hotel, Chicago. She 
is Marcheta Benton of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. The 18-year-old champion, 
who baked 150 practice pies in prepar- 
ing for the contest, received a $150 prize 


SCHETA BENTON 





Cherry Pie Baking Contest winner 


What's going on in foods 


BY PATRICIA APPLEYARD 


plus an all-expense trip to Washington, 
D. C. for herself and her chaperone, 
Eleanor Birdsong, her 4-H Club leader. 
Climax of the trip was presentation of 
her pie for the president at the White 
House. 


New Booklets for Your File 

The Chiquita Banana Recipe Book 
is a new collection of favorite banana 
recipes. It is thought to be the first 
recipe book ever printed with all the 
basic recipes illustrated by four color 
photographs. Eight salads, 8 main 
dishes, 9 kinds of baked goods, 9 des- 
serts and 9 other dishes are included. 
The booklet was prepared by the Home 
Economics Department, United Fruit 
Company, Pier 3, North River, New 
York 6, New York. 


Meat Recipes for Good Eating 
is a new booklet of 75 recipes for all 
kinds of meat dishes and dishes made 
with lard. Menu suggestions and per- 
tinent cooking hints are also given. 
Copies are available from the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Design for Reducing is a new guide 
for those who want to lose weight. 
In addition to an explanation of how 
weight is lost and why a balanced diet 
is important, it gives a plan for choos- 
ing foods from a series of groups, thus 
eliminating the necessity of counting 
calories. Sample menus and recipes for 
dieters are included. Copies can be 
obtained free from the Nutrition Serv- 
ice, Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis 
2, Missouri. 


Recipes Royale is a collection of ways 
to use dairy products. The emphasis 
is on the unusual, gourmet type dish 
and the booklet includes many recipes 
originated by Cordon Bleu Cooking 
School expert, Dione Lucas. A single 
copy of Recipes Royale can be obtained 
from The American Butter Institute, 
110 North Franklin Street, Chicago 6, 
Illinois; The National Creameries AS 
sociation, 817 New York Building, St. 
Paul 1, Minnesota; or The National 
Milk Producers Federation, 1731 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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nutrition high lights 
(Continued from page 237) 


Until the results of the well-known 
Minnesota study* were made available, 
there had been collected very little 
objective data on the consequences of 
human starvation and rehabilitation. 
This experiment with its unique oppor- 
tunity for assessment of the physiologi- 
cal and psychological effects of severe 
undernutrition is invaluable in throw- 
ing light on the changes which may 
occur in normal human beings’ be- 
havior and health during a period of 
great physical stress. 

The 32 young, healthy, apparently 
well adjusted subjects of the Minnesota 
study were rated superior in their 
psycho-biological stamina by the peo- 
ple with whom they worked. They went 
through the following behavior changes 
after six months of semi-starvation: 

1. As they lost weight—24 percent of 
total weight—they were unable to sus- 
tain mental or physical effort, which 
gave them a feeling of inefficiency. 

2. They had a persistent “clamor” of 
hunger which distracted them from cul- 
tural interests, hobbies and studies. 

3. The subjects complained of a dis- 
crepancy between what they wanted to 
do and what they were able to do 
which resulted in a feeling of frustra- 
tion. 

4. Repeated failures brought on 
apathy toward their usual activities. 

5. They became irritable, hypersensi- 
tive and quarrelsome with outbursts of 
temper, periods of sulkiness and pique. 
A few admitted to urges to do violence. 
They were restless, sensitive to noise 
and markedly nervous. 

6. These subjects, who had previously 
been careful in their grooming, began 
to neglect their teeth, fail to shave or 
even to comb their hair. They dressed 
carelessly and presented a slovenly ap- 
pearance. 

7. Their social initiative and socia- 
bility in general underwent a_ very 
noticeable change for the worse. 

8. The men became unwilling to par- 
ticipate in group activities and spent 
much time alone. Any discussion was 
“too tiring” or “too much trouble.” 

9. The humor and high morale which 
was formerly such a pleasant charac- 
teristic of the group gradually dis- 
appeared. 

10. Household chores were neglected. 
Inefficiency and poor study habits per- 
sisted even into the period of rehabili- 
tation. 

1]. The men were almost entirely pre- 
occupied with thoughts of food. 

As rehabilitation progressed there 
Was a gradual improvement in behavior. 


_—_— 


* Keys, A., Human Starvation and Its Conse- 
quences, Journal of the American Dietetic Asso- 
tiation, 1946, vol. 22, p. 582 
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The subjects underwent the severe 
stresses of “starving in the midst of 
plenty” and loss of personal freedom, 
but were spared the fear of no food 
and of cruelty, sickness and death which 
were typical of life in prisons and con- 
centration camps in Europe and else- 
where. 

The personality changes in these sub- 
jects were similar to the changes in 
the civilian population generally who 
were inhabitants of occupied countries, 
as reported by the American newspaper- 
man in an earlier part of this article. 
They demonstrated, without intending 


to, that human behavior is greatly in- 
fluenced for the worse by the inade- 
quacy of the food supply. In looking 
ahead it would seem that the kind of 
world government it is possible for us 
to have is dependent in large measure 
upon the nutritional welfare of peo 
ple of all parts of the world. 


An estimated 25 to 30 per cent of 
the adult population in the United 
States is The percentage 
may be as high as 60 per cent among 
women who are 50 to 70 years old. 


overweight. 








FREE! STREAMLINED. 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE TEACHING AID ON 
LOW-TEMPERATURE MEAT COOKERY 


— something every teacher should have! 


It’s yours—absolutely free—a six-page 
tested teacher lesson plan on low-tem- 
perature meat cookery! It’s packed with 
“know how” on cooking meats that are 
nutritious . . . flavorful . . . with crisp, rich 
brown surface everybody likes! 


Kitchen Bouquet offers you this plan, 
complete with mouth-watering recipes. 
You'll find it answers many questions 
students always ask. For example — 
“How is it possible to secure a crisp, 
rich brown surface for meat cooked at 
low temperature?” .. . “Does the tem- 
perature of raw meat affect the cooking 
time?”’.. . ““Why should pork and veal 
never be broiled ?” 

Yes, this teaching material is so ¢hor- 
ough, so useful—you'll find it a real aid! 
Remember, too, this leaflet is 8%" by 11" 
—just right for your loose-leaf notebook. 


SECTION TODAY! 


Bouquet. 


”s 


“USED BY GOOD COOKS AND CHEFS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 


GET THESE 3 TIME-SAVERS FREE! 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 






1, Helpful Teacher Lesson 
Plan described above. 


2. 4-oz. bottle Kitchen 


, Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 
Leaflets to give students. 









LOW-TEMPERATERE weal 
COOKERY TECHNIQUES 
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HE research report on house design 
of the Small Homes Council of the 
University of Illinois is now avail- 
able. It presents a system -of unit 
planning to help the homeowner build 
a house which will fit the needs of 
his family and particular building lot 
materials 





and eliminates waste space, 
and labor. 

Standardized plans for rooms and 
groups of rooms were developed which 
were so designed that they could be 
combined in different ways to form a 
variety of complete house plans. The 
unit plans and 28 house plans developed 
from them are presented in a 62-page 
book entitled Contemporary Houses 
Developed from Room Units. The price 
is $1.00 and requests should be sent 
to the Small Homes Council, University 
of Illinois, Mumford House, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


Research on Closets 

Also from the Small Homes Council 
comes the report that closets today are 
generally over-engineered and expen- 
sive, occupy more floor area than is 
needed and often are inefficient stor- 
age space—much of it inaccessible. So 
a new research project is being initiated 
to study and prepare recommendations 
for construction of closet-walls which 
can be adapted to any price-class house. 
These will be modular in dimensions 
and flexible in construction and choice 
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\ 


of materials. ‘The Council thinks this 
investigation is needed to utilize fully 
the benefits of cost-saving roof-truss 
construction methods which take the 
structural loads off partitions and makes 
possible light-weight construction of in- 
terior walls. With truss construction, 
closets and storage areas can be assem- 
bled by new cost-saving techniques. 

The first step in the study will be 
to determine what items need to be 
stored and the arrangement in which 
they will be most accessible and yet oc- 
cupy a minimum amount of space. This 
entire study will cover a 12-month 
period and when completed the results 
will be published for the benefit of the 
nation’s home owners. 


Washing Plastic Film 

From the Thor Corporation comes 
the suggestion for washing plastics in 
the washing machine. They recommend 
using lukewarm water, approximately 
100 degrees Fahrenheit, with a mild 
soap or detergent. After a thorough 
rinsing the plastic film can be wiped dry 
or placed in a dryer using a low set- 
ting. 


All About Refrigeration 
It is easy to understand how the mod- 
ern electrical refrigerator works if one 
reads the new educational booklet A 
to Zero of Refrigeration by the Frig- 
idaire Division of General Motors. It 
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This new General Chef A 
made into two by adding 
a movable unit to one of 
the Frigidaire Wonder 
Oven ranges. Each oven 
is heated separately 


refrigerator-range com- 


Fiberglas. The 
be either 
gas or electric in type 





single oven can be 


insulated 


what's going on in the home 


BY LOIS COOK 


is interestingly written in non-technical 
language with the 118 color illustra- 
tions. 

The first chapter covers the develop- 
ment of refrigeration from the early 
Chinese, Greeks and Romans who 
crudely stored ice and snow in pits to 
cool their beverages to the Clipper 
ships that sailed from northern United 
States ports with cargoes of natural ice 
to the production of artificial ice in the 
United States in the mid-19th century. 
Succeeding chapters discuss what heat 
and cold is, the different parts of the 
refrigerator and how they operate, the 
various refrigerants and how food 
freezers, gas refrigerators and air con- 
ditioning equipment operate. 

This 93-page booklet is available in 
limited quantities to schools and _ col- 
leges on request from the General Mo- 
tors Educational Service, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


Product Briefs 


@ An all-rubber garbage can by Nesco 
Inc. has a locking top which prevents 
escape of odors. Called Plia-Pail, it is 
easy to clean and, of course, will not 
rust. Capacity is 4 gallons. 

@ When the high school or college girl 
chooses her silver pattern, she can give 
her boy friend a sterling silver tie clip 
of the same design as her pattern. 
These clips are being introduced by In- 
ternational Sterling and are available 
in all their designs. 

e There is a small gadget for greasing 
baking pans and foods. Called Grease- 
in-Brush, it consists of a plastic tube, 
which holds the fat, and a vegetable 
fiber brush at one end. A screw mech- 
anism pushes the fat down the tube 
into the brush. Hands do not touch 
the fat when using this device. ‘The 
manufacturer is L. K. Products, Culver 
City, California. 

e Sheet manufacturers have designed a 
new type of sheet for davenport beds. 
These sheets have built-in corner pock- 
ets by which they fit snugly without 
tucking in. They make bedmaking 
easier because sheets can be left on the 
mattress and folded into the bed, thus 
eliminating completely making up the 
bed each time it is used. 
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beverages 
(Continued from page 236) 


large quantities. It should be 
bought freshly ground or packed 
in vacuum cans. Keeping it 
tightly covered and storing in the 
refrigerator inhibit staling. 

B. Tea should be kept in a tightly 
covered container. It will stale 
if kept too long. 

C. Canned and bottled fruit juices 
will keep a long time on the cup- 
board shelf. Frozen concentrates 
should be kept in a freezer if they 
are to be stored for any length of 
time. For short periods they can 
be stored in the ice cube compart- 
partment. Juices, once opened, 
should be stored in the refrigera- 
tor and used as soon as possible. 

D. Carbonated beverages are often 
kept in the refrigerator so that 
they will be cool when served, but 
this is not necessary. Once opened, 
they must be kept tightly covered 
or the fizz will be lost. 

E. Chocolate may turn white as a 
result of temperature changes. 
This does not impair its eating 
quality. 


Vv. PREPARATION 


A. Coffee should be ground for the 
type of coffee maker which is to 
be used. The coarsest coffee is 
steeped. A percolator takes a 
moderately fine grind, a drip pot 
a fine one and a vacuum coffee 
maker an extremely fine grind. 
The drip method, which consists 
of pouring boiling water over cof- 
fee and letting it seep through, 
extracts maximum flavor and 
aroma and minimum bitterness. 
Steeped coffee is made by letting 
coffee steep in water just below 
the boiling point. Percolators 


should be started with boiling 
water. If they are not, the coffee 
may become soaked with water 


which is not yet boiling and the 
process must go on longer with 
loss of aroma and flavor. The 
same principle applies to vacuum 
coffee, which is really a form of 
steeped coffee. Iced coffee is often 
served during warm weather. 

B. Tea is made by pouring boiling 
water over a tea bag or tea leaves. 
A glass or earthenware pot ‘re- 
tains heat and does not give its 
taste to the beverage. Iced tea is 
popular in summertime. 

C. Soft drinks are generally served 
cold. They can be used in mak- 
ing homemade milkshakes or ice 
cream sodas. 

D. Cocoa and chocolate are made 
from milk, and sugar plus the 
basic ingredient. Sometimes spices 
and other flavorings are added. 
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Chocolate should be melted over 
hot water to prevent burning. Af- 
ter the milk has been added, the 
mixture should not be allowed to 
become overheated, since this will 
result in the formation of a scum. 


VI. SERVICE 
A. Coffee may be served with the 
main course or with dessert. Milk 
or cream and sugar are offered 
when coffee is served. When 
double strength coffee is served 
at the end of a meal as demi- 
tasse, it is usually drunk black. 
Like all beverages, coffee is also 
served as a between-meal snack. 
B. Tea is served with meals in the 
same way as coffee. Lemon, as 
well as sugar and milk or cream, 
may be offered as a flavoring. 

. Soft drinks are often served be- 
tween meals. Like coffee and tea, 
they should not be allowed to re- 
place milk in the diet. 

D. Fruit juices may be served as appe- 
tizers at breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner, and also make delicious 
between-meal refreshments. 

E. Chocolate and cocoa are often 
served as a hot beverage for chil- 
dren, because of their milk con- 
tent. Cold chocolate drinks are 
also popular. 


ao 





demonstration dish 
(Continued from page 235) 





Photo courtesy General Foods 


Lemon Cake Filling 

(to use in Butterfly Cupcakes) 

2 egg yolks or 1 whole egg, slightly 
beaten 

2 cups water 

1 package lemon pudding and pie 
filling mix 

14 cup sugar 


Mix egg with 14 cup of the water 
in a saucepan. Add pudding powder 
and 14 cup sugar. Mix well. Add 
remaining water gradually, stirring con- 
stantly. Cook and stir over medium 
heat until mixture comes to a boil and 
is thickened. Cool, stirring occasion- 
ally. This makes 214 cups filling. 


safety in the home 
(Continued from page 234) 


a lot of accidents. 

RutH: Waxed floors are bad for falling, 
too. Mother would like a number of 
small rugs in the living room, but 
Dad won’t let her. He says he 
doesn’t want to break his neck in his 
own house. 

EMOGENE: Well, that’s just about what 
my father thought he’d done at our 
house the other night. He got up 
in the night to get a drink of water. 
He had to go through the living 
room to get to the kitchen. He 
thought he knew the way and 
wouldn’t turn the lights on to waken 
the family. But the coffee table by 
the davenport reached out and 
brought him down, as Sally would 
say. Needless to say, the family 
awoke. Dad had several bad bruises 
and his disposition was injured, too. 

SALLY: Some people are careless about 
putting a spark screen in front of the 
fire in the fireplace. Little chil- 
dren are apt to get too near and fall 
into the fire or set fire to their 
clothes. 

Marcaret: And sparks might fly out 
onto the carpet and set fire to the 
house. Fireplace chimneys sometimes 
catch fire, too. My little sister put 
a lot of paper in the fire one day 
when mother had left her alone for 
a few minutes and the chimney be- 
gan to roar. The fire department had 
to come and put out the fire. 

SALLY: Before we leave the kitchen, I 
want to add_ that sharp 
knives, liquid soaps, furniture polish 
and fly and ant poison should be put 
on the highest shelf in the cupboard, 
above the reach of children. 

Miss ANN: That's a good thing to re- 
member, Emogene. You can’t be too 
careful where there are children. The 
papers are full of accidents to chil- 
dren caused by the thoughtlessness of 


matches, 


some older person. 

Nancy: My mother says that the only 
safe rule is not to have poison in the 
house. Little boys and girls like to 
climb and the top shelf isn’t a pro- 
tection. 

RutH: When I was little, my 
kept the medicine cabinet in the bath- 
room locked and the key hidden. I 
was a climber. 

MIss 


mother 


S a menace 


ANN: The bathroom 


if accident records are correct. In the 
old house we live in, some of the 
hot water pipes are uncovered. One 
runs up the side of the bathroom 
at the head of the tub. I got a bad 


burn on my arm from it last winter. 

Then we had the pipe covered. 
Nancy: A slippery tub can do a lot of 

harm. There should be rings and 


(Concluded on page 250) 
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VER since the Garden of Eden, man 

has clothed himself with natural 

materials. But in the past 30 years 
synthetic fibers have been winning an 
ever-increasing proportion of the ap- 
parel field. Women’s underwear made 
of rayon started in bargain basements 
in 1920. Silk faded from the hosiery 
picture when nylon appeared. In men’s 
wear, rayon surged ahead in 1947 in 
summer suits. It is predicted that this 
year 45 per cent will be rayon, 18 per 
cent nylon and worsted blends. Rayon 
already accounts for the great majority 
of women’s dresses, and is rapidly be- 
coming popular for summer and _ year- 
round suits. 

Synthetic fibers have a price advantage 
over natural fibers. Supply and quan- 
tity are more dependable. Greater 
variety can be achieved in styling. The 
synthetics industry, which has grown 
steadily since its start does not see any 
end to the expansion. 


Cornell Coeds 

A survey taken by the Department of 
Textiles and Clothing, College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, reveals 
that the Cornell coed owns anywhere 
from 0 to 9 formals (average, 2); 0 to 
20 date dresses (average, 4); 0 to 10 
suits (average, 2); 0 to 10 school dresses 
(average, 1+); up to 24 skirts (average, 
6); up to 30 sweaters (average, 9); and 
up to 43 blouses (average, 9). She con- 
siders as a minimum wardrobe for the 
entering Freshman woman 2 formals, 
3 date dresses, 2 suits, no school dresses, 
4 skirts, 5 sweaters and 5 blouses. 


Homemade Buttons 

Have you tried covering your own 
buttons? A button mold which is easy 
to cover and gives a professional ap- 
pearance is made by William Prym, 
Inc. It is washable and dust-proof. No 
tools are needed and any type of ma- 
terial can be used. 

“Cover a Button” molds are different 
from other types on the market. The 
upper portion has a row of tiny teeth 
on the edge which holds the circle of 
fabric securely. Simply by snapping the 
lower section onto it, a self-covered but- 
ton can be made. The button is so 
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What's going on in textiles 


BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


designed that an ordinary safety-pin can 
be slipped through the shank, thus 
eliminating sewing the button to the 
garment. 

The Prym Company also makes a belt 
buckle along the same lines. Both 
items can be recovered if the fabric 
becomes shabby. 

Cards containing a wide variety of 
sizes and styles of buttons and buckles 
are available in chain and department 
stores at 25 cents a card. A Button 
Economy Pack containing 30 buttons 
in assorted sizes sells for 98 cents. If 
home economics teachers wish to buy 
cards of buttons or buckles in dozen 
lots, there are special prices. Write 
to William Prym, Inc., Dayville, Con- 
necticut, P.O. Killingsley, Connecticut. 


Fiber V Christened “Dacron” 

The DuPont Company has adopted 
the trade-mark “Dacron” for its syn- 
thetic polyester textile fiber which it 
has been evaluating since 1946 under 
the laboratory designation, Fiber V. 
Chemically, it is not related to nylon, 
to the acrylic fiber “Orlon,” or to any 
other DuPont fiber. Like nylon and 
“Orlon” it appears to have many 
properties which DuPont feels will make 
the fiber an outstanding contribution 
to the textile industry. Most of the 
fiber’s properties are equally good under 
wet or dry conditions. Fabrics made 
of “Dacron” have excellent resilience 





With the Traum Automatic Pressing 
Sponge, pressing is made easier 


and resistance to wrinkling, launder 
easily, dry quickly, and can be heat 
set. Limited quantities of curtains, 
blouses, shirts, sewing thread and suit- 
ings made of “Dacron” are currently 
being tested in the textile trade. 


Nylon Fur 

An all-nylon fur pile fabric which is 
reported to resemble the real thing, is 
now being manufactured by Sydney 
Krasno of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It is 
a knitted fabric with a nylon pile. At 
present, the only fur imitated is 
mouton, but the nylon pile can be 
made to appear like any fur so closely 
that even the experts are expected to be 
fooled. These new fabrics should have 
a great effect in the low and medium 
priced fur coat field, since they can be 
sold minus tax. Wonder what the up- 
keep costs are! 


Expandable Wardrobe 

Many of the smart spring fabrics this 
year will go right on through the sum- 
mer months. Linen-textured rayon, for 
instance, is appearing in smart jacket 
dresses, which will peel down to sun- 
backs when the hot weather arrives. 
Reversible coats, in two different fabrics 
in different colors and textures, extend 
the use of the coat to every wardrobe 
purpose. Coats with matching dresses, 
or dresses to match the linings are en- 
joying an upsurge of popularity this 
spring after so many years of skirt and 
blouse “separate” combinations. The 
new coats with their simple flowing 
lines and cut-in-one-piece sleeves are 
ever so easy to sew. 


Another Assist! 


A brand new item designed to lighten 
and brighten the task of ironing is the 
Traum Automatic Pressing Sponge. A 
spill-proof water container is mounted 
on a sponge. It is held by a smooth 
handle with an easy-action metal trig- 
ger operated by your forefinger. It is 
so designed to assure an even flow of 
water to make your pressing easier and 
quicker. The cost is about $2.00 retail 
at notion counters. A_ plastic tray 
molded to keep the sponge in perfect 
working shape is included. 
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wrinkle-resistant finishes 
(Continued from page 227) 
what do they accomplish? 
Wrinkle-resistant finishes not only in- 
crease the ability to resist creasing, but 
they impart amazing new features to 
fabrics. 


They Shed Wrinkles— Wrinkle - re - 
sistant fabrics resist mussing. Some 
wrinkles will form, but they will “hang 
out” in a few hours. This means that 
garments will look fresher during wear, 
require less pressing and will pack better 
for travelling. 

They Resist Soiling— Wrinkle - re - 
sistant fabrics stay clean longer. The 
dirt cannot penetrate the fibers, but re- 
mains on the surface. ‘There is some 
indication that they retard perspiration 
odor better than untreated fabrics. This 
means that garments require less wash- 
ing, which adds up to less work and 
longer wear. 


They Launder Easily— Wrinkle - re - 
sistant fabrics release dirt readily. Since 
the soil is on the surface of the fiber, 
soil washes off more easily than from 
untreated fabrics. ‘This means that 
lower temperatures and milder washing 
action are required—again less work and 
longer wear. 


They Dry Quickly— Wrinkle - resis - 


tant fabrics are absorbent and, therefore, 


more comfortable. But the finish en- 
ables the moisture to evaporate more 
quickly than from untreated fabrics. 
This means faster drying and, conse- 
quently, more convenience. 


They Iron Easily— Wrinkle - resis - 
tant fabrics do not acquire those hard, 
deep wrinkles or creases that are dif- 
ficult to remove. The resilience im- 
parted by the finish permits the fibers 
to spring back after washing. This 
means easier ironing. 


They Require No Starching— Wrin- 
kle-resistant fabrics have a crispness 
that varies with the type of fabric. If 
the finish is durable, the crispness is re- 
tained even after numerous launderings 


so that no starching is required. ‘This 
means greater convenience and _ less 
work. 


proper care is important 

There is no doubt that some finishes 
last longer than others but, in general, 
when properly applied, wrinkle-resistant 
finishes are quite durable. The great- 
est change in hand or effectiveness oc- 
curs after the first laundering. ‘There- 
after, the crispness and wrinkle-resistant 
qualities remain pretty much the same 
through numerous launderings. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that proper 
care prolongs the serviceability of any 
merchandise, even that of the best or 
highest quality. 

These resins have the property of 
chlorine retention. That is, they com- 
bine with chlorine. In the case of the 
melamine resin, the fabric tends to turn 
yellow. With urea-formaldehyde resins, 
tendering of the fabric is the more com- 
mon effect. There is continual research 
to produce materials that will eliminate 
this problem. In the meantime, proper 
handling in laundering will minimize 
these effects. 

Bleaching is usually not necessary ex- 
cept for special types of stains. If 
bleach is used, it should be thoroughly 
rinsed out before drying and ironing. 

Since the soil remains on the surface 
of the fibers and is readily released in 
washing, high temperatures and vigorous 
washing action are not necessary. And 
because the fabrics are easier to iron, 
lower temperatures can also be used for 
ironing. 

Lower washing and ironing tempera- 
tures and the elimination or proper use 
of bleach prolongs the life and effec- 
tiveness of these finishes. 


A word of advice to those who sew! 
If the pattern has pleats or tucks, it 
is advisable to try pressing them into 
the fabric you plan to use before mak- 
ing the final selection. Some wrinkle- 
or crease-resistant fabrics are so crisp 
that they do not take to tucking or 
pleating. 


a fashion playlet 
(Continued from page 230) 

ing to a thin figure like yours. 

Miss Fir: You mean I’m skinny? 

MADAME B.: Oh, dear, dear. No, that 
wasn’t what I meant. You're just 
fashionably thin. But you could stand 
a little more color in a dress. (Here 
she brings forward a colorful model 
with red hair and blue eyes.) 
(Chorus sings “Sioux City Sue.”) 

MapaME B.: Perhaps you'd like this 
dressy number. (She describes a grey 
wool. The chorus sings “Put On 
Your Old Grey Bonnet.”) 

Miss Fir: (Shakes her head and wan 
ders back to rack.) Why didn’t ya 
show me this? It’s just $6.98. (Goes 
to dress rack and selects the dress she 
has made.) 

MADAME B.: (A pologetically) Well, of 
course, it’s one of our sale dresses. 
Miss Fit: Oh, I like this. (She takes 
it and goes backstage to change.) 
MADAME B.: Wouldn’t you know she’d 
pick a sale dress? (She goes on with 

her dusting.) 

(Miss Fit enters, preening. She opens 
purse and hands money to shopkeeper. 
Then she dances about stage. Models 
unbend, gather around her with admira- 
tion and sing.) 

Mopets: (Tune: “She Wore a Yeller 
Ribbon.”) 

She found a dress, and you can bet 

she likes it. 

It’s warm and nifty and very, very 

neat. 

And when she wears it to a basketball 

game, 

You never can tell what feller she 

will meet. 

Cuorus: She will meet, she will meet. 
You never can tell what feller she will 
meet.” 

(Other appropriate songs would be: 
for a purple dress—“Deep Purple”; for 
a red and green combination—“With 
the Red Silk Stockings and the Green 
Perfume’; for an orange dress—Orange 
Colored Sky”; for black—‘That Old 
Black Magic.”) 





unit method of slip covering 
(Continued from page 233) 


corners. The flounce needs to’be drawn tight on the 


chair to hold it in place. 


e. Pillows—If no zipper is used, pin and hand stitch 


the opening shut. 


When this method is used, the time required for 
constructing the slip cover is shortened. The five- 


ing is replaced by accurate trimming of seams and use 
of the seam guide on the machine, and cut notches re 
place transfer or tailor tack markings. Perhaps less nerv- 
ous tension results from using this method because 


while making the slip cover in parts, the sewer sees 


smaller parts being completed rather than having to 


wait for the single ending of the one-part slip cover. 


part slip cover requires less handling of awkward, bulky end. 


and heavy fabric than the one-piece cover and the 
amateur feels less puzzled because she sees that each 
method described above makes use of several time-sav- 


ing devices. A muslin pattern is eliminated, Hand bast- time. 
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Those who have made slip covers know that the one- 
piece cover becomes a thing to wrestle with towards the 


In conclusion, the making of slip covers in separate 
parts seems to the writer to solve many of the home- 
maker’s problems involving her skill and use of het 
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core curriculum 
(Continued from page 226) 


moniated toothpastes and powders. 

7. Made a survey of the dental cavi- 
ties of pupils in the room. Prepared 
a chart showing the average number of 
cavities and compared it with a report 
on dental cavities of a seventh grade 
group that had had the fluoride treat- 
ment. 

8. Showed and discussed the 
Care of the Teeth. 


movie, 


Posture Group 


1. Photographed front and side views 
of three members of the class and made 
a poster comparing these pictures with 
some clipped from a magazine of good, 
fair and poor posture. 

2. Investigated the reason for poor 
posture and reported to the class. 

3. Made a poster illustrating common 
posture defects and explained their 
reasons and means of correction. 

4. Gave a short skit entitled Pos- 
tures On Parade in which one person 
recited a short poem while another stu- 
dent illustrated the posture described 
in the poem. 

5. Gave report on the part diet plays 
in developing posture and used food 


models to illustrate a typical nutri- 
tious meal. 
Hair Group 

Made charts showing how hair 
grows. Pointed out what makes hair 
curly, straight, oily, dry and why 


brushing and washing are important. 
2. Arranged a picture display of dif- 
ferent types of shampoo. 
3. Prepared a report on becoming 
hair styles for different shaped faces. 
4, Gave a report on Cause and cure 
of dandruff. 


Cc — Selection Group 


Made 
in Stan 


a report on color harmony 
Illustrated matching colors 
by bringing swatches of cloth from 
home. 
2. Made a report on the various colors 
becoming to the different color types. 
3. Made 


methods of 


a poster illustrating proper 
attire for teen-age boys and 
girls for various occasions. 

4. Compiled a list of home clean- 
ing methods which were mimeographed 
and presented to the class. 

5. Had an oral quiz in 
committee arranged various swatches 
of cloth which the discussed in 
relation to color harmony and design. 

In the sharing period the student 
committees were kept “on their toes” 
trying to satisfy the questions of why 
and how from the class. The reports, 
plus the often took two- 
hour periods and the students were not 


which the 


class 


discussions, 
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only gaining an understanding of the 
body and its care but of the social 
implications of the proper care of the 
body. In each group particular empha- 
sis was given to the relation of good 
food habits to personal appearance and 
physical fitness. Many evidences have 
been collected in each learning unit 
which point to wiser choices of food. 

As one means of evaluation, the stu- 
dents and homemaking teacher set up 
a check list regarding progress toward 
the goals. This list was kept over a 
period of weeks. An application of 
principles test was given at the end of 
the unit, also. The most interesting 
methods of evaluation, however, were 
observation of the changed behavior 
of the students and the letter to the 
parents sent at the end of the unit. 
Noticing that Billy and Howeli were 
beginning to keep their hair in place; 
seeing that Claudette changed her hair- 
do; realizing that girls and boys were 
shaping and cleaning their nails; hear- 
ing Sandy tell about mixing a week’s 
supply of baking soda and salt for his 
family’s teeth, and receiving letters from 
parents saying that they had observed 
other changes behavior in these re- 
spects at home, gave the homemaking 
teacher a feeling that indeed the “seeds 
were falling on fertile ground.” 

In summary, the following generali- 
zation might be made concerning the 
contribution of a homemaking teacher 
to the core program: 

1. The homemaking teacher has a 
valuable contribution to make to the 
core program in the areas of personal 
and family living. The effectiveness 
of this contribution is dependent in 
large degree to: 

a. Her ability to relate the field of 
home economics to the common 
needs, problems and interests of 
boys and girls. 

b. Her willingness and her ability to 
plan resource units and learning 
units with the core teacher and 
the students. 

c. Her ability to use skillfully a wide 
variety of resources in men, ma- 
terials and techniques in the learn- 
Ing process. 

2. If the homemaking teacher is ex- 
pected to make a significant contribu- 
tion in a core program she must. al- 
ways be a member of the initial plan- 
ning group as the learning unit is de- 
veloped. 
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safety in the home 
(Continued from page 247) 


hooks that one could take hold of 
when getting in and out of the tub, 

SaLLy: That’s an idea, Nancy. You 
could make a fortune if you could 
invent an absolutely safe tub. 

EMocENE: Last summer, when mother 
and I were visiting my aunt in Min- 
neapolis, she told us of an accident 
that happened in the apartment next 
to her. The mother was ready to 
bathe her year and a half old baby 
boy. The door bell rang, so she 
stood the baby up inside the tub and 
went to answer the bell. Instantly, 
almost, the baby began to scream. 
The mother rushed to the bathroom 
and found that the baby had turned 
on the hot water. The baby’s feet 
were badly scalded. 

Miss ANN: Oh, how dreadful. 
that babies are unpredictable. 
can’t be too careful. 

Marcaret: There is another dangerous 
place in the house. 

Rutu: Where is that, Margaret? 

Marcaret: The stairs or even the steps 
up onto the porch. 

SALLY: Oh, we nearly forgot the stairs. 
And I fell down them once myself. 
I was trying to come down two steps 
at a time and suddenly I was in a 
heap at the bottom. I sprained my 
ankle and took the skin off my el- 
bow and was black and blue in other 
spots. My grandmother felt sorry 
for me, but my mother didn’t. 

RutH: Our milkman has one hand ban- 
daged and walks with a limp. When 

asked if he had an automobile ac- 
cident, he replied, “No, I just fell 
down the Johnson’s steps the other 
morning. Tripped over a roller skate 
one of the kids had left there. When 
I picked myself up, I had the skin off 
the back of my hand and my knee 
was twisted.” 

Marcaret: In the comic strip, Dagwood 
is always falling down stairs. His 
children leave their toys on the stair- 
way for him to stumble over. _ It’s 
funny in the funny paper, but not 
in real life. 

Miss ANN: That’s right, Margaret. 
We've done so much talking, I won- 
der if any conclusions can be drawn 
from our discussions. Ruth? 

Rutu: Life is dangerous, even at home. 

SALLY: Cheer up, Ruth. It’s a matter of 
being careful and thoughtful. 

Emocene: The other fellow has to be 
thoughtful, too. 

SaLty: Yes, everyone has to practice 
safety if one is to be safe. 

Miss ANN: From listening to you, I am 
convinced that prevention is the key 
to “freedom from accidents.” 

Satty: I think you are right, Miss Ann. 


(Theme music) 
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Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


Dear Reader: 


At right are two questionnaire 
coupons about how you have used our 
Career Covers and the “Teacher’s 
Notebook” series. 


Both of these features were planned 
to assist you. Your report on their 
usefulness will aid us in planning 
future issues of Practical. 


Will you help us by filling in 
these two coupons? 


Sincerely yours, 


The Editor 











Choose Your Neckline and Collar Styles 
Four Helps in This Set 


I: OUTLINES OF SEVEN FACIAL TYPES: 
On cardboard in LIFE SIZE to be cut out and 
held up to each girl’s face to find her facial 
type. OVAL - ROUND - SQUARE - OBLONG - 
DIAMOND-TRIANGLE and INVERTED TRI- 
ANGLE 


Il: PRINTED ILLUSTRATIONS: 
These show which neck and collar line is best 
for each type of face, as identified in I. 


ill: SEVEN NECKLINE DICKEYS: 
Made in black muslin to contrast best with 
skin. Made with shoulder seams, ties under 
arm, finished. JEWEL, ROUND, SQUARE, LOW 
V, LOW OVAL, BOAT, IRREGULAR. 


IV: SEVEN COLLARS: 

Made in black muslin to contrast with light 
skin. Raw edges finished, neck line with tape. 
PETER PAN, NECK BOW, ROLLED V, LAPEL, 
HIGH NECK ROLL, CONVERTIBLE SHIRT WAIST, 
TAILORED SUIT, LAPEL. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 











400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Missouri 
252 PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


CAREER COVER QUESTIONNAIRE 
1. Have you used the Career Cover series begun last September ? 
2. If the answer is “Yes,” how have you used them? .......... 


3. Did you find the covers a helpful supplement to the booklet, Cr 


Careers in Home Economics? 


4. Are you interested in reprints of these covers? 


TEACHE@S NOTEBOOK QUESTIONNAIRE 
1. Have you made use of the “Teacher's Notebook” series ? 


2. If the answer is “Yes,” how have you used it? ........... 


3. Are you interested in reprints of the ‘“Teacher’s Notebook’’? 


Gillum Book Co. 
400 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


C1 Enclosed please find $10.00 for the Four Helps in the set “Choose 
Neckline and Collar Styles’, described on page 252. Check enclosed. 


(] Please send me without charge your catalog of Home coo 
materials. 
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Practical Home Economics—468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. 


Please send: () a. History of Home Economics, $1.00. ( b. Creative 
reers in Home Economics, 40c. (] c. Historic Costume Chart, 50c. J 
Period Furniture Chart, 50c (1) e. Food Selection Chart for Ve getables 
Fruits, 15¢ 1 f. Please send Practical Home Economics. ( 1 year$ 


(] 2 years $3.00. [] 1 Binder, $2.50 each. Cash enclosed $. .. 
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Looking forward to 


seeing ‘you at the convention 
— do drop by 
the Johnson's Wax booth. 











Lucile Bush, Director of Consumer Education for S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., shown 
in her office in the new Johnson’s Wax Building, Racine, Wisconsin. New pictures 
of the exciting Tower (featured in Life magazine) will be one of the attractions at 
the Johnson’s Wax exhibit at the AHEA Convention—booths 461 and 462. 





Consumer Education Department 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC, 


Racine, Wisconsin 


JOHNSON’S WAX 
brings out the beauty of the home 





